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-No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 





Tire Users Did It 


Note These Amazing Figures—8 Years Ago and Now 


Eight years ago—after five years of tire making 
—we built scarcely more than one per cent of 


the tires. 


One rival built 30 times as many—another 24 
times—another 16 times our output. 


Those are actual figures, based on records of 


royalties. 


And so are these next figures, show- 


ing cost of replacement, due to faulty tires. 


Seven years ago our 


cost of replacement was 


1.41 per cent—by far the lowest of all the tire 


makers. 
per cent. 


Cost to our rivals ran as high as 18.43 


So Goodyear tires were the best tires then, 
and they have been ever since. 


Now note what happened in after years, when 
legions of motorists learned this. 


Now Goodyear Tires Rule Tiredom 


Outsell All Others 


Now Goodyear tires outsell by 
far every rival tire. 

Our output at present is nearly 
100,000 tires monthly—automo- 
bile tires. And the demand has 
compelled us to increase our ca- 
pacity to 6,000 tires per day. 

Today’s demand is 12 times 
larger than three years ago. It 
is doubling now once in eight 
months. 

Our statistics show that a very 
large percentage of motor car 
owners now use Goodyear tires. 


How the Last 
Became First 
This change began when motor 
car owners began to use meters to 
measure tire mileage. 
It began with the advent of our 


patent type—the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tire. 

It began when these tires, to 
save overloading, were built 10 
per cent over the rated size. 

And it came about after years 
and years had been spent in 
perfecting these tires. 


Big Savings 

The No-Rim-Cut type, which 
makes rim-cutting impossible, 
saves an average of 23 per cent. 
For statistics show that 23 per 
cent of all the old-type tires be- 
come rim-cut. 

The 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

So these known savings mean 
immense economy. Added to that 
are all the savings which come 
through Goodyear quality. 


The Judgment 
of 250,000 
There are, we judge, 250,000 
motor car owners using Goodyear 
tires. 
So the amazing popularity of 
No-Rim-Cut tires shows the com- 


bined judgment of a quarter- 
million men. And that judg- 
ment’ is based on experience. 

When you next buy tires, bear 
in mind these facts. So many 
users, after 13 years, cannot be 
mistaken. 


Winter Tires 
With a Bulldog Grip 


No-Rim-Cut tires for winter 
use are equipped, when wanted, 
with our Non-Skid tread. 

This tread was invented by the 
same experts who perfected No- 
Rim-Cut tires. And, like these 
tires, it represents finality. 

Note the picture below, and 
note the description. You can see 
at a glance where this tire excels 
all other non-skid inventions. 


On slippery roads one cannot 
safely drive a car without these 
Non-Skid treads. All winter tires 
should have them. 

Go to the nearest Goodyear 
dealer and see for yourself what 
they mean to you. 

The Goodyear Tire Book— 
based on 13 years of tire making 
—is filled with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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AKRON, OHIO 





This Non-Skid tread is an extra tread, 
vulcanized on to the regular. This means 
a double-thick tread, and the extra tread 
is immensely tough and enduring. 


The blocks are deep-cut, and they 
grasp the road surface in every direction 
with countless edges and angles. The 
blocks, because of their toughness and 
depth, last nearly as long as the tire. 


Each block widens out at the base, so 
the strain is distributed over the fabric, 
the same as with smooth-tread tires. 
That’s a new idea, and a factor of great 
importance. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 








We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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THE WAR IN THE NEAR EAST 


The departure of the marines from Athens for service against the Turks. Priests of the Greek Church accompanied the detachment to the wharves and 
blessed them. The Greek navy is expected to prove a preponderating influence in the struggle by preventing the despatch of Turkish troops from Syria 
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COMMENT 


Our Prediction 
I 
We venture to suggest the nomination of President 
Wooprow Witsox, of Princeton University, as the 
Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States.—Harper’s Weekly of March 10, 1906. 


iI 
We have a shrewd suspicion that the Democrats of 
New Jersey will nominate Wooprow WILSson as their 
candidate for Governor in 1910, with a view to pre- 
senting his name to the Democratic national conven- 
tion of 1912.—Harper’s Weekly of November 28, 1908. 


lil 
We now expect to see Wooprow Wirson elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910.—Harper’s Weekly 
of May 15, 1909. 
IV 
At the expiration of sixteen months since the above 
appeared in this place we perceive no occasion to 
revise our calculations. Mr. WiLson’s majority will 
he forty thousand.—Harper’s Weekly of September 24, 
1910, 
Vv 
We now fully anticipate the nomination of Woop- 
row Witson for President of the United States by 
the Democratic national convention of 1912, as against 
Wittram H. Tart, Republican candidate-—Harper’s 
Weekly of November 19, 1910. 
Vi 
We end this series of prophecies with a prediction 
that Wooprow Witson will be duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in November next.—Harper’s 
Weekly of July 13, 1912. 
Vil 
We now predict that Wooprow Wiison’s ma- 
jority over all in the electoral college will exceed 


300. 


The Electoral College 
Total vote, 531. Necessary to a choice, 266. 


FOR WILSON 





Alabama ............ 12] Mississippi ........ oo 10 
AVIGONR: .05.00:% one's rT 6 ae . 18 
AYEORBOS 6.6665 c0ee es el oo: 
Colorado: ....<csce0vcs BT REDIARIR  o5 5 ikon ssuw 8 
Connecticut ........6- 7|New Jersey ......... 14 
Delaware ............ 3]}New Mexico ......... 3 
PAUOPIOR, Jiu.ce00 oss ese Bidlew NOrk 26.6 vkece cs 45 
GOOGIR: xsanecsvecace 14)North Carolina ...... 12 
IUGIROR 6 2nn-s04 sewn ED ANDRE? o Sisin nish coe wawale 24 
SOA. kos. ctncacbe vance 1IZiOkiahoma. ..... 6.6560 10 
Oo 10{South Carolina ...... 9 
1s fae er 13|)Tennessee ..........- 12 
LOUIBIADA  o.0.0-0:0'ss.00s MO TSPEOR 56S 5c0 sien shane 20 
MGING ssnssavanseece SUV SUGINIB: iss o5.s%bes ek 12 
MGPVIANG. 5.000500 8|West Virginia ....... 8 
Massachusetts ....... AGT WiSCONBIN 2..0506455 05 13 
Minnesota ........... 12 —- 
RMD 554 iSe eee 387 
FOR TAFT FOR ROOSEVELT 

Utah ..ccccccvesvecs S1CAMTOPOIA 1.0.0.0 660000 13 
WEIMODE: 60 .5>0005cKes 4) Washington ......... 7 
BOIL ..ccscaravcee 8 MMR Ay eosse ete 20 





PROPARILITIES 


FOR WILSON FOR TAFT 
New Tlampshire ..... 4jTdaho ...... sme obiewiel oe 
Rhode Island ........ CT WHOMING. socccncecsss 8 
MN in cacesunee 15 —_ 
DEVI: ~dlewacin se GS wie S 3 ORO: Sccisice Se | 
Pennsylvania ........ 38 

North Dakota ....... 5 FOR ROOSEVELT 
South Dakota ....... OTN IOIB ade osussw ee 29 
SPOON oc 5os050sean8e 5 
PO os ssancanaen 75 _ 
WOU scGule ek oss ee 
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SUMMARY 


For Wilson and Marshall......... ese 387 
Probably for Wilson and Marshall..... 75 
For Taft and Sherman.............. -\8 — 462 
Probably for Taft and Sherman........ 7 
— 15 
For Roosevelt and Johnson.......... .. 20 
Probably for Roosevelt and Johnson.... 34 
— 54 
— 69 
Probable majority for Wilson and Marshall....... 393 


Chairman William F. McCombs Sums Up 
To Business Men: 

To those confronted by the dilapidated bogy of 
tree trade, we say: Read not what our opponents 
write, but what our candidate says. He needs no 
interpretation. None can deny either his ability 
or his freedom to speak for himself. And when 
he pronounees the Democratic proposal and his 
purpose tc be “neither free trade nor anything 


“a readjustment 


approaching free trade.” but only 
of the schedules to meet the actual business con- 
ditions and interests of the country,” to the end 
that the tariff shall cease to be the well-spring 
of oppressive monopoly and covert taxation of the 
many for the benefit of the few, no fair-minded 
man can question either the truth of his words or 
the reality of his intent. 

All agree that business stability and popular 
satisfaction cannot be achieved until the tariff 
shall be revised. Both Mr. Tarr and Mr. Roosr- 
VELT promise, if elected, to take steps to that end. 
But the history of their administrations shows con- 
clusively that it cannot be done under their guid- 
ance. The policy of each, as clearly indicated by 
the methods he proposes, is one of procrastination. 
The Democratic purpose no less surely is that of 
prompt and effective, though careful and consid- 
erate, action. 

President Tart generously admits that the Re- 
publican party is not entitled to exclusive credit 
for the bountiful crops. but his advocates do not 
shrinke from advancing the fact as an argument 
for standing pat. Prosperity, they assert, is at 
hand if the existing condition be maintained. 
Why interfere? Why not let well enough alone? 
Why elect a President and install a party whose 
purpose is to close our mills, destroy our industries, 
and drive a starving people to soup-houses ? 

It seems strange that questions such as these 
should be propounded to presumably intelligent 
persons; and yet they are put forth constantly upon 
the only supposable theory that the supreme ob- 
ject of one-half of the American people is to bring 
ruin and disaster upon the other half and inci- 
dentally, of course, upon themselves. 

Not many, I suspect, are likely to impute to 
Governor Witson this malign intent, and even 
those who try to conjure up within him a spirit 
of destructiveness do not deny his possession of 
intelligence. May it not be pertinent, then, to 
ask what could be his object in inflicting miseries 
upon his fellow-men ? 

Assuming, as one must if these premonitions 
are to be heeded at all, that his heart would be 
rejoiced by universal calamity, is it within reason 
to anticipate that he would be eager to go down 
in history as a President who has wrought only 
havoe? Is it not more probable that he would be 
ambitious to give the country a praiseworthy and 
successful administration 2 

But we are told that the business world is seri- 
ously apprehensive that Mr. Witson’s election 
would retard the return of prosperity. This fear, 
it is solemnly declared in the face of full confidence 
manifested while the betting on his suecess is 4 to 
1. is the only obstacle in the path of great indus- 
trial progress. 

Suppose the existing conditions were reversed. 
Suppose business was at a standstill and prospects 
seemed hopeless. What then would be the outcry 
of our critics, now pressed so hardly for plausible 
arguments? Surely nothing else than positive in- 
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sistence that distrust of the Democratic party and 
the Democratic candidate was at the bottom of it 
all. And the moral, of course, would be plain: 
Vote against the man who inspires misgivings. 

Since the facts do not coincide with the theory, 
it becomes necessary to advance a paradox as an 
argument to fit the case. The absurdity of the 
whole thing is too apparent. Moreover, if stability 
is the chief desideratum, what is to be said of the 
record begun with the agitation of Mr. Roosrve.t 
in 1906 and continued with the shillyshallying of 
Mr. Tarr to this very day? 

We will let well enough alone when we have 
made it better. 


To Real Progressives: 

To those sincere citizens who want real progress 
accomplished we say: What could in reason be 
anticipated from Mr. Rooseveit’s best endeavors, 
with Congress and the courts against him, except 
turmoil and strife? Does not Mr. WiLson embody 
all that is best, most rational and attainable, in 
Mr. Roosrvett’s declared aspirations? Surely 
Governor WiLson is as clear-minded, as_ wide- 
visioned, as freehanded, as honest, as earnest, and 
as resolute. 

Moreover, if elected, unlike Mr. Roosrvett, he 
ill have a Congress of his own party faith, open 
to his suggestion and responsive to his leadership. 
Does not such a situation presage greater actual 
accomplishments in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple? 


To Patriotic Republicans: 

To the thousands of patriotic Republicans who 
regard apprehensively the violation of our most 
vital tradition and resent the attitude of Mr. 
RoosrvELtr toward the great party to which he 
owes every step in his marvelous political advance- 
ment we say this: You are being urged to vote for 
Mr. Tarr, not for the purpose of electing him, be- 
cause that is known to be impossible, but merely 
to give him a larger number of ballots than will 
be cast for Mr. Roosevetr. What is to be gained 
thereby 2 

Tt is a recognized fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Republicans are going to vote for WILSON, 
anyway. The Tart vote, then, will be no measure 
of the real Tarr strength and sentiment. Its size, 
whether larger or smaller than Mr. Roosrvett’s 
vote, will signify nothing. Since the President is 
to be in the minority in any case, as compared with 
Mr. Wiison, it cannot matter how small that 
minority shall be. 

Nobody on November 6th will be able to estimate 
the number of Republicans who voted for W1Lson 
who would have voted for Tarr but for their sense 
of a patriotic duty to defeat Mr. Roosrvenr at all 
hazards. Under such circumstances, whatever the 
result as to second and third places, Roosrve:t 
boasting ean avail nothing. 

Why. then, take chances? Why not make as- 
surance of the perpetuation of constitutional gov- 
ernment doubly sure by voting for WILsoN, as 
President Tarr most certainly would advise and 
do himself if he should become convinced of the 
possibility of Mr. Roosrevet’s accession to a third 
term ? 


To Ali Good Citizens: 

This is said in no partisan spirit. The action 
proposed is urged upon sober, thoughtful, and 
honorable men as that of patriotism. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Tarr cannot be elected. How 
great will be the political effect of the sympathy 
accorded Mr. Roosrvett as a consequence of a 
lunatic’s misdeed is wholly conjectural. It seems 
apparent, however, that the avidity of his sup- 
porters in trying to capitalize the shocking per- 
formance of an irresponsible person has defeated 
its own purpose and that Mr. Roosevett has prac- 
tically no chance of success. 


























There remains the one and only remote pos- 
sibility of the election going to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the utter chaos, confusion, barter- 


_ ing, and strain upon our governmental system, 


which would surely upset the country beyond pos- 
sible calculation and might easily endanger Ameri- 
can institutions, 

Upon these grounds we solicit the suffrages of 
our fellow-citizens of all political faiths for Woop- 
row WILSON and urge continuance of unremitting 
endeavor upon those already committed to the great 
cause of wholly free and truly popular government 
for which he stands as a candidate for President 
of the United States. 


There is nothing to be taken away from this ad- 
mirable statement by Mr. McComps, and little to 
be added. We commend it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our. readers. 


The Three Parties 

However much we may regret the cause, the 
sudden quieting of the campaign, coming as it did 
so near the end of the struggle, has been a blessing 
as well as a relief. It has given the country an 
opportunity to stop talking and to consider in a 
inood of unexpected calmness the decision it is 
about to make. We have all had a chance to look 
at the whole thing by and large; to regain a sense 
of proportion; to put aside minor differences and 
fix our minds on the really great questions at issue 
——and to make sure, let us hope, of the largeness 
and sincerity of our own motives. That is a 
good mood in which to approach our choice, for 
it is a good mood in which to determine what our 
choice really means. It means, in the first place, 
the choosing of a party to put in charge of the 
government. For that, after all, is the way the 
government is going to continue to be run. No- 
body, in fact, proposes any other way. There 
has been, no doubt, an extraordinary breaking of 
party lines, but the main result of it is simply 
that we have three parties instead of two to choose 
from. If we look at the entire situation quietly 
and broadly, which of the three offers at present 
the best reasons why it should be intrusted with 
power? 

Frankly, it seems to us that here the choice is 
easy. The Republican party, considered as an in- 
strument for dealing with the issues now upper- 
most, has been tried and found wanting. The 
new party, on the other hand, has not been tried 
and tested at all. It is a sudden aggregation of 
diverse and probably incoherent elements. No- 
hody ean say how long it will even hold together. 
Some of its promises are attractive, but it has 
nothing but promises to offer. Some of its pro- 
posals, on the other hand, are startling and dis- 
quieting. Surely this great country is not in 
such straits that we cannot wait even to see what 
this new party reaily means and is before we com- 
mit to its inexperienced and over-confident hands 
our welfare and our ideals, 

There remains the Democratic party, which for 
many years ruled the country successfully, but 
which in later years has had a long - continued 
chastening of defeat. That chastening may have 
been deserved, but it has not been ineffective. It 
is our honest opinion that never in its entire his- 
tory has the party deserved success better than 
it does to-day. It has put its best men forward. 
Jt is in full sympathy with the better impulses of 
the time. It has made a good record in the States 
it controls and in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is true to the soundest of its his- 
torical contentions, yet it is reorganized, reinvig- 
crated, purified. 

We repeat: So far as our choice next Tuesday 
is merely a choice among the parties, the argu- 
rnent seems to us too one-sided to need dwelling on. 


The Three Candidates 

It is only a little less one-sided when we come 
to speek of the candidates and what they respec- 
tively stand for. 

This journal has always spoken respectfully of 
President Tarr. It will continue to do so, for he 
has our good-will. But an administration can 
only ask for a renewal of power on one ground— 
success — and the present administration simply 
cannot make that plea. It has failed to carry out 
the chief of the promises it was elected on, for 
the tariff issue, instead of being settled, is the 
main issue before us. It has failed in its reci- 
procity policy, however excellent its intentions. 
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It has failed in its Southern policy. It has failed 
in its trust policy, which does not satisfy the coun- 
try. An honorable failure, perhaps—but a failure. 
President Tarr has no good reason to expect a 
second term. We doubt if he does expect it. 
THEODORE RoosEve.T has no good reason to 
ask for a third term, and we do not believe that 
he now expects it. He has himself acquiesced in 
the wise custom that has denied it to all others. 
Leaving aside, however, that and many other rea- 
sons, to us utterly convincing, why he is person- 
ally undeserving of such unexampled honor and 
confidence, he has failed to meet satisfactorily or 
convincingly the issues now before the country. 
He knows nothing of the tariff, and his programme 
with it is ridiculous. His trust policy is a sur- 


render to monopoly, and he has proved his unfit- 


ness to deal with individual combinations. His 
bid for the South has been rejected. The rest of 
his programme is merely experimental, and he 
himself is an experiment which we cannot afford 
to try again. 

So far as a man can preve his fitness for the 
Presideney without being President, Governor 
Witson’s fitness is proved. In two great executive 
offices he has been fearless, honest, effective, demo- 
eratie. His extraordinary aceomplishments are 
universally recognized. The fierce light of a bitter 
campaign has not revealed a single fact of his 
past or a single fault of his character to set hon- 
orable men against him. He was nominated by 
an unbossed convention, and by blameless methods. 
His campaign has been equally blameless and sin- 
gularly able. The Presidency is the hardest as 
well as the greatest of oftices, and no man is ever 
sure of success in it. But the country has seldom 
had such good grounds for hope in any President 
as it will have in Governor Wison if, as we fully 
expect, and as for three years we have predicted, 
he is chosen President next Tuesday. 


To Conscientious Republicans 

If there is any considerable hesitation still to 
be found among the voters of the country, it is 
to be found among those Republicans whose final 
choice will be either Tarr or Witson. They are 
voters whom we respect, and we also respect their 
hesitation. It is entirely honorable to them, and 
reflects a kind of citizenship which the country 
is all the better for. These men are weighing the 
just claims of party against those considerations 
which from time to time commend independence 
even to party men. It is, therefore, far from our 
purpose to make light of their problem or to give 
advice in any way that could be thought cock- 
sure or ofticious. 

What oceurs to us is merely to recall certain 
situations in the recent past which may be ac- 
counted somewhat similar to the present: situa- 
tions, we mean, when good men—good party men 
—felt it their duty for the time being to dis- 
regard the claims of party, or else, to explain their 
action a little differently, felt that the best way 
to serve the true and lasting interest of party, 
as well as of the country, was to vote independ- 
ently. 

Perhaps we should go back for the first instance 
to the Liberal Republican movement of 1872; but 
the analogy in that case would be rather far- 
fetched. A somewhat closer parallel is to be found 
in the campaign of 1884, when many of the best 
men in the Republican party, finding themselves 
unable to support Bruaine conscientiously, helped 
to elect CLEVELAND instead. But the parallel is 
by no means complete. This year there are three 
parties instead of two—not counting the Socialists 
and Prohibitionists—and Butier’s candidacy in 
1884 never attained the proportions of a real 
third-party movement. 

The campaign of 1896 offers a case much more 
in point. For the so-called Gold Democrats, the 
men who that year felt that they could not support 
the candidates and platform of their party, had, 
it should be remembered, a ticket of their own, 
the Patmer and Buckner ticket. A good many 
thousands of them voted it; but the returns in- 
dicated pretty clearly, we think, that a much 
larger number voted .for McKintry and Hopart. 
The majority of the Gold Democrats chose to give 
up their first choice rather than run the risk 
of not doing all they could to prevent an outcome 
which they thought would be dangerous to the 
eountry. Of those who did follow their own 
preference, many, we think, reasoned that they 
could safely do so because the States they lived 
in were surely going for McKintey anyhow—or, 
in the case of the Southern Gold men, for Bryan. 

Similar independence has been displayed in 
later years both by Republicans and by Democrats, 
and in both national and State elections; but the 
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situation in 1896 remains the one most closely 
comparable to the present. 

We hardly need to interpret the lesson or the 
moral of it to such men as this is written for. 
For these men understand clearly enough that now 
as chen the imperative necessity is to prevent a 
thing unfit and dangerous. It is not merely to 
prevent the possibility of Roosrvett’s election for 
a third term; it is also to prevent the movement 
he is leading from getting such a headway as to 
render it a permanent derangement of our polities 
and menace to our institutions. In our judgment, 
the only absolutely safe way to contribute to this 
result is to vote for WILSON and MarsuaLtt. In 
States which are considered doubtful, that course 
seems to us little less than an imperative duty. 
We understand fully the sacrifice that is thus 
demanded of Republicans, but we are confident 
that thousands of them will make it. We do not 
believe, however, that in making it they will be 
sacrificing their party. Their party can stand 
a defeat at the hands of its old rival, the Demo- 
eratie party, but it probably could not stand any- 
thing approaching a victory by the party avowedly 
organized to destroy it and to supplant it. 


Is it Disgust, Confession, or Indifference ? 

Perhaps one or another of the three parties can 
draw encouragement from the remarkable falling 
off in registration, particularly in this State, but 
we hardly think Americans in general should be 
pleased at it. Causes and eauses are suggested, 
but it is hard to find one that is consistent with a 
growth of public spirit. It is hard to see how an 
increasing neglect of a grave public duty can 
indicate increasing patriotism. 

From the merely partisan point of view the 
Democrats would seem to have the best reason 
for a hopeful interpretation of the phenomenon. 
Better united and more confident than they have 
been for years, they may well be surprised if the 
outcome shall show that this apparent apathy is 
prevalent in their ranks. On the other hand, the 
elections of 1910 showed plainly that at that time 
many Republicans were apathetic, and the causes 
which produced that state of mind have not been 
removed. On the contrary, there have been added 
other causes that may not unnaturally keep Re- 
publicans away from the polls this year. Their 
party has been divided, and many of them may be 
still unready to commit themselves to either of 
its now thoroughly belligerent factions. Even of 
those who have taken sides there may be a con- 
siderable number who, feeling that neither faction 
has much chance to win, have therefore lost in- 
terest and neglected to register. 

But no merely partisan advantage from this 
state of affairs should make any of us feel satis- 
fied with it. The decreased registration follows 
tco close upon the disappointingly meager vote 
in last spring’s primaries, the display of indiffer- 
ence by the Ohio electorate when important con- 
stitutional amendments were submitted to it, and 
other kindred phenomena. The broad fact seems 
to be that in a year of extraordinary political 
developments, involving questions of the utmost 
moment to the Republic, and attended with un- 
usual excitement for many of us, many others of 
us are shirking even the most elementary activities 
of citizenship. Whether they are governed by dis- 
gust, indecision, or sheer indifference, it is im- 
possible to commend either their motive or their 
behavior. On the whole, we should prefer to find 
almost anything rather than indifference to be 
the trueeexplanation, for that is the deadliest of 
all the cankers of a State. Nevertheless, one’s ob- 
servation makes it impossible to deny that there 
are Americans,eand far too many of them, whose 
selfish absorption in their own personal interests 
and pleasures leaves them meanly unresponsive to 
every. public obligation. There are yet other 
Americans who are stupidly rather than meanly 
unresponsive, but we believe they are fewer. 

The only way we see to extract any sunshine 
from the cucumber is to insist that it is an ex- 
traordinary year, an extraordinary campaign. 
Maybe when political conditions are more normal 
people will again display at least a normal amount 
of zeal in their citizenly duties. 


Diagnosis and Prescription 
Here is Mr. Cuartes Francis Apams’s diag: 
nosis of the present issue: 


We are passing through something closely re- 
sembling a revolution. It is, however, likely to be a 
gradual revolution, and one worked out under the 
forms of law. This being so, I incline strongly to 
that political action through which the impending 
change will be conducted in the most orderly and 
least destructive manner. 

This at once eliminates ex-President RooSEVELT, 











and that for reasons so obvious that it would be mere 
waste of time to dwell on them. 


And here is a diagnosis by another eminent 
Bostonian, Mr. Branpris: 


In the work in which we ‘are engaged there are 
three periods—investigation, agitation, and legisla- 
tion. We have now arrived at the last stage, and it 
is by far the most difficult of the three, not because 
we fear lack of support, but because we are in dan- 
ger of hasty and ill-considered legislation. How to 
provide a cure for a social evil without overturning 
the whole social and industrial equilibrium is a 
problem of the greatest difficulty, and for the legis- 
lative period of it we need imperatively a man at the 
head of the government who has great patience, who 
is capable of serious thought, and who is capable of 
considering both sides of a question. 


These eminent doctors agree in their diagnosis, 
and agree, one explicitly, the other by implication, 
in rejecting the Roosrvett treatment. Then, to 
be sure, their opinions fork. Mr. ADAMs says: 


Were President Tarr 
chance of four years of 


reelected, we might have a 
good, disinterested, and ex- 


perienced administrative work. 
Mr. BRANDEIS says: 
These essentials seem to me and those who are 


working with me to be more completely embodied in 
Governor Witson than in any’ one else on the field. 
That the Democratic party will give us the legisla- 
tion for which we are striving seems reasonably cer- 
tain from the records of the present Congress and the 
Governor of New Jersey for the past two years. 


Mr. Branvets has the advantage of Mr. Apams 


in recommending the remedy that can be had. 
The other can’t. 


In an Unexpected Place 

From Bauzac’s Country Doctor (Le Medicin 
de Campagne): 

In commerce “ encouragement ” does not mean pro- 
tection. A really wise policy should aim at making 
a country independent of foreign supply, but this 
should be effected without resorting to the pitiful 
shifts of customs duties and prohibitions. Industries 
must work out their own salvation; competition is 
the life of trade. A protected industry goes to sleep 
and monopoly, like the protective tariff, kills it out- 
right. 

That passage sounds so very like one of Gov- 
ernor WiLson’s speeches that one naturally won- 
ders what it is doing in a great French novel writ- 
ten in 1829. But The Country Doctor is a study 
of the transformation of an inert and _ poverty- 
stricken community into a thriving and wealthy 
one, and Bauzac puts these words into the mouth 
of the wise and good man who patiently wrought 
that transformation. The truth of what he says 
about monopoly is not negligible merely because 
it was recognized a long time ago, and in other 
countries than ours. 


Recognition 

Every newspaper influenced by the Steel Trust is 
against ME—T. RMAGEDDON. 

Meaning, we suppose, the New York Press, the 
Boston Journal, the Baltimore News, and the 
Washington Times. 


And Now Maybe Modesty is Coming Back 

It seems a pity to put that young MartTIN on 
the stump to tell Bull-Moose audiences how he 
clinched with Colonel Roosrvert’s assailant in 
Milwaukee and spoiled his aim. Probably Martin 
disliked to exploit his own gallantry, but no sin- 
cere Bull-Mooser hesitates long to sacrifice his 
modesty to the cause. Their chief has set them 
an example, and they all seem to have learned the 
lesson that self-commendation is the first law of 
polities. One doesn’t mind it in old stagers like 
Beveripcr, or Perkins, or Munsey, but it grieves 
the spirit a little when Candidate Birp expounds 
on the stump his considerate treatment of his em- 
ployees, and this young Stenographer Martin 
comes out with his “These are the hands that 
grappled with the Colonel’s assassin !” 

But this is the last week of the campaign, and 
the natural modesty of modest men is about to 
reassert. itself. 


The Hay Made in Sunshine 

How fortunate seem those persons whose fore- 
bears made money before it became wrong, and 
invested it so that it stayed in the family. 


In the Back Yard of Europe’ 

Those are not a particularly popular lot of 
Christians who are just now fighting the Turk. 
Bulgarians, Servians, and Macedonians sound a bit 
rampageous and fantastic to those of us in this 
country who do not happen to be running for office. 
Nevertheless they represent Christian civilization 
as against Turkish Mcohammedanism, and if they 
are backward in it, be it remembered that it is 
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the Turks who have kept them backward. In the 
fourteenth century, when the Turks overran the 
Byzantine Empire, southeastern Europe was well 
to the front in civilization, and the leader of Eu- 
rope in the arts. For six centuries the Turks have 
dammed the progress of these States that have 
now assailed them. For all that time southeastern 
Europe has been a hotbed of hatreds and racial, 
political, and religious jealousies, and the atmos- 
phere of such things does not favor the gentler 
and more attractive virtues. The Christians out 
there seem pretty wild religionists, but they have 
the Christian impulse to better themselves, and it 
cannot be doubted thet Turkish domination and 
propinquity has been the log across their necks 
that has kept them from going ahead. 

It is a cruel war, full of desperate venoms, 
but well worth understanding and following. To 
persons who are not students of history and inter- 
national politics it may seem just a back-yard fight. 
To scholars and diplomatic experts it is much 
more interesting, for there, in the back yard of 
Surope, the leaf is turning on six centuries of his- 
tory, and the processes of civilization are working 
out with scrapping and bloodshed, as is the im- 
memorial way. 


Bad, Bad ! 

What an uncommon nuisance that prize-fight at 
Reno has made of Jack Jounson! It is enough 
to deter any white man from standing up to be 
punched by a black man ever again in an American 
ring. Meanwhile it seems time that Jack was 
abated. 


Far Away and Close at Hand 

The abatement of our own acerbities permits us 
to take account of others in other parts of the 
world; and these, unhappily, are not abating. 
There is indubitable war now in Europe. There 
is another and a decidedly threatening insurrection 
in Mexico. 

Both situations call to mind an observation in- 
tended to inculeate abstemiousness. It was not 
proposed, but it was true. “If you keep on drink- 
ing,” said the monitor in this instance, “ you will 
get drunk.” Something almost as obvious might 
have been said to the near East, and may still 
be said to Mexico. To the Balkan States and 
Turkey it might have been said any time these 
many. years, “If you keep on quarreling and 
hating, you will fight.’ To Mexico it may still 
be said—though perhaps too late—‘If you keep 
on having insurrections you will have another 
revolution.” Of course, plenty of good advice is 
disregarded, even when it is given in time. But 
the great Powers of Europe could probably, if 
they had got together and taken a firm tone, have 
made both Turkey and her neighbors listen to 
them. They might have forced reforms on Turkey. 
They might have exacted patience from the 
Balkan States and Greece. The United States— 

But no; this country’s relations to Mexico are 
not like those of the great Powers to the countries 
of southeastern Europe. We are not responsible, as 
they are, for the present situation. We are con- 
cerned about Mexico, deeply concerned. Our in- 
terests are affected. From time to time the lives 
and property of our citizens have been endangered, 
and worse. We have had excuses to intervene if 
we had wanted to. We realize that things may 
occur of a nature to compel us to take some action 
out of the ordinary. But we have never assumed 
to be Mexico’s guardian as Europe has done, more 
or less candidly, with the Balkans and Greece and 
Turkey. The only guardianship we have assumed 
is that of all the Americas against European ag- 
gression under the Monroe doctrine. Nothing in 
Mexico as yet challenges us in that réle. 

We must wait and watch, therefore; and Eu- 
rope, whether it must or not, will doubtless for a 
while do the same. Italy has Tripoli and peace; 
Russia and Austria are watching each other; 
France and England and Germany are watching 
both. For the moment no Power seems to have 
a sufficient motive to insist on any concerted inter- 
vention. All have motives for caution. After a 
while the humane impulses of all these peoples 
may perhaps move their governments to agreement 
and action. But the immediate outlook is not en- 
couraging to the workers for the world’s peace. 


Harvard and Its Law School 

It is understood that the ablest students in the 
Harvard Law School are elected to the editorial 
board of the Harvard Law Review. In the last 
batch chosen not a single graduate of Harvard 
College was included. The honors all went to 
students from other colleges. This has made some- 
thing of a scandal in Cambridge. The question 
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is whether young gentlemen are so ill trained in 
Harvard College as to be unable to compete in 
law studies with competitors from other places. 

Perhaps they are. But, on the other hand, it 
may be that they are not ill trained, but are more 
broadly trained than the students they compete 
with, and less disposed to specialize in law with 
the requisite intensity. 

To know the law, and comprehend its principles 
and reasons and bases, and think accordingly, is 
almost a liberal education in itself; but to have 
one’s mind so legalized that it can only think in 
accordance with precedents and decisions is to 
undergo a distressing and repellent paralysis of 
the intellectual faculties. If the Harvard Col- 
lege preceptors believe that the students they send 
to the Law School are proof against this paralysis 
and therefore miss the Law Review, they may be 
consoled, but on the face of things they seem to 
need the consolation. 


Fluffy White Felt and a Yellow Cockade! 

Here’s a political item from our neighbor, the 
Sun, which is a real pleasure to reprint: 

Suffrage millinery is now rejoicing in a creation all 
its own and hereafter the militants may be seen wear- 
ing the woman suffrage torchlight parade hat. ‘The 
hat was officially adopted yesterday. It is made of 
fluffy white felt and boasts of a natty yellow cockade. 
It resembles the old Continental type of headgear. 
The members of the party are assured that the hat 
will be generally becoming. The ‘‘ Votes for Women ” 
hats sell for forty-nine cents. 


How good for the mind it is to have a change 
of thought, especially an entire change of political 
thought! If there has been a pretty sight in all 
the campaign now closing we have missed it. But 
there seems to be one coming, and coming mighty 
cheap at forty-nine cents. 


We Guess Not 

Horace G. Hopris writes from Milwaukee: 

What ever “ possesses” a man of your recognized 
astuteness to put such low estimate upon the Presi- 
dent’s running abilities, in this campaign, as you have 
done in your recent articles? 

And where are the brilliant scintillations we have so 
much enjoyed, hitherto, in the WEEKLY? As a Repub- 
lican I have no fault to find with your estimates of 
Tart, from a personal point of view—indeed, you have 
been over-generous, if anything; certainly most flatter- 
ing. But—this is what “ stumps” me—how can you 
dismiss Tarr as being of no consequence—a mere 
negligible quantity;’ or is it a case where the wish is 
father to the thought? 

Surely the prophets who have, with yourself, so 
assumed are in for a decided surprise. I believe, on 
my own part, that WiLson will be defeated—and by 
Tart! 

There are many things we don’t really know. 
One is the origin of life. Another is the result 
cf the forthcoming election. Maybe youw’re right, 
Horace, though we rather guess not. Enjoy your 
confidence, anyhow, till you get the returns. Then 
suppose you drop us another line. We won’t print 
it unless you say so. 


Becker 

Why should Becker, a condemned murderer, 
have the reporters into his apartment in the Tombs, 
and give out criticisms of the court that tried him, 
and a statement to the public? 

The statement, to be sure, is a feeble thing, and 
will not help him, but it seems indecent that he 
should be permitted to make these appeals to pub- 
lie sympathy—appeals unverified by evidence and 
unprobed by cross-examination. 

Becker’s conviction, obtained as it was, was a 
great victory for justice and public order. Noth- 
ing so encouraging has happened in New York 
for a long, long time. We are all debtors to Mr. 
Wuirman for this result. 


Progress 
From Collier’s Weekly before it changed editors: 
When he [RooseEvELT] attacks W1Lson’s position on 
the minimum wage, or on the tariff, he is expressing 
a legitimate difference of opinion, but when he tries 
to make the country believe that WiLson is a man 


whom the bosses wanted he is doing something that 
we find it extremely difficult to understand. 


Keep right on, brother, and before long you will 
understand. You are on the right track. We 
know it, for we have traveled that road ourselves. 
In fact, many thousands of Americans have 
traveled it. Your faith may have been fine and 
pleasant, but your doubt is more wholesome, and 
it is certainly manly and becoming. You remem- 
ber what Lowrtt said about “honest doubt,” of 
course, and every word of it was true. 

In New York State : 

We guess Sutzer will win. 


























Free Expert Advice 


Ir is a long time since a certain historic figure of 
exuberant and impulsive audacity answered his Lord 
as to the whereabouts of his brother: “I know not. 
Am I my brother’s keeper?” As a matter of fact he- 
knew very well where his brother was, for he had slain 
him. Indeed, at any stage of the world’s history the 
answer would be beside the mark, for any man of 
dutiful imagination knows fairly well where his 
brother is and what his sufferings are and in just 
how far he is exploited and injured. As the ages 
roll the question becomes more insistent, nearer and 
nearer to the “bosoms and businesses of men.” 
Fewer and fewer among us dare reply: “I know not; 
am J my brother’s keeper?” It begins to show up 
as a plain fact that one cannot keep oneself very 
safely or effectively unless one is equally interested 
in keeping one’s brother. It seems to be not only 
virtue, but plain common sense to deal with others 
as we would be dealt by; to give to others the same 
safeguards, the same means of enlightenment which 
we have found valuable for ourselves. 

How far such a sense has grown may be estimated 
somewhat by a new organization recently started in 
Boston whereby experts pledge themselves to give 
freely their expert knowledge to any who may apply. 
The whole scheme sounds so idealistic, so up in the air, 
that if it were spoken of as a hypothesis instead of 
a fact, a working fact, one would find few to believe 
the scheme could be carried through. It is only be- 
cause the free expert information bureau is actually 
working that one dares tell of it. The whole thing 
seems to have grown out of the experience of the 
librarian of a large electrical concern. He found it 
useful to keep a catalogue or a “ Who’s Who” of all 
the employees in the concern and its subsidiary com- 
panies. Each man who enters the employ is cata- 
logued and his previous training and general qualifi- 
cations are written on his card. If the employee adds 
to his interests or accomplishments during the term 
of his service this likewise is added to his card. So 
that, as an article on the subject states: “ Should one 
of the heads of the firm call up the library to know 
which engineer among the several hundred in the or- 
ganization has had experience in rebuilding wrecked 
hydro-electric plants, the catalogue would presumably 
give that information.” The librarian of that elec- 
trical concern was evidently an idealist, for, having 
perfected his catalogue of experts in electrical mat- 
ters, he conceived the idea of indefinitely extending 
the process and of cataloguing all the expert infor- 
mation in Boston. His scheme is to have—as a mat- 
ter of fact he already has in full working order— 
a co-operative information bureau, a sort of clearing- 
house of general information where questions may be 
asked and the questioner sent immediately to the 
proper source of supply. The various subjects upon 
which information is required are classified and put 
in charge of a sponsor or sub-sponsor. For example, 
the librarian of the Boston Public Library will freely 
answer questions on general works or send the in- 
quirer to the best expert on the subject. His own 
service is freely given, and only when questions re- 
quire research work or prolonged investigation is a 
charge made for work done. The librarian of the 
Harvard College Library is sponsor for philosophy; 
the librarian of the General Theological Library, for 
religion; the librarian of the Massachusetts State 
Library answers for sociology, and the professor of 
Romance languages at Boston University for phi- 
lology. The professor of geology at Tufts College is 
head of the natural-sciencé division; the librarian of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology of the 
useful arts; the librarian of the Museum of Fine Arts 
answers for fine arts, and the editor of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society for history. ‘The bureau 
is a voluntary association of persons and organiza- 
tions for mutual assistance, says the prospectus, in 
the ascertainment of sources and supplies of infor- 
mation. By means of systematic registration and 
classification, information now latent or undeveloped 
or inaccessible is rendered available for immediate 
transmission from the expert to the inquirer. It aims 
at entering neither the field of literature nor that of 
the classified directory, but will be a form of library 
extension and also a form of directory extension. 
Any one who needs information will turn to the cen- 
tral clearing-house and there be referred to one of a 
number of “sponsors” or persons known to possess 
expert knowledge on the subject. 

And all this sharing of information is on an elee- 
mosynary basis. Except where prolonged labor is 
necessary it is suppesed to come as the natural free 
sharing of information. How wide are the subjects 
upon which inquiries are made and answered may 
be derived from the questions set prior to January 10, 
1912, when the bureau was asked as to a bibliography 
of efficiency engineering, a vocation expert, back num- 
bers of the American Architect, dance-hall legislation, 
wages paid in quarries, school-committee reports in 
Brookline, information on fuel gas, books on account- 
ing, mining of special stones, printer’s ink, information 
as to are Jamps, trees or plants from which chicle 
gum is taken, occurrence, preparation, applications, 
prices, and amounts produced of diotamaceous earth, 
as to the calealameter and where it is manufactured. 

In Germany an international bureau has been es- 
tablished not unlike the Boston co-operative bureau 
in intent, but the spirit is different. The whole con- 
cern of Die Briicke, as it is called in Germany, while 
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like the Boston one it stands for intercommunica- 
tion of information throughout the world, is on a 
paying business basis. The Boston bureau starts 
out on the basis that each man is his brother’s 
keeper—that he is only too glad to offer any valuable 
information he may have to any one who can use it, 
and it is this idealistic basis which commends itself 
to admiration. So successful are its free administra- 
tions that the Information and Agency Bureau of 
London has become affiliated with it, and now, whoever 
has information to get or to give has only to report 
at the Institute of Technology in Boston, stating his 
desire to become a co-operator or subscriber or co- 
operating subscriber of the’ Boston Co-operative Infor- 
mation Bureau. A co-operator merely sends in his 
name as willing to play the game, as willing to 
take part in furthering the bureau’s projects and 
maintaining its usefulness. A co-operator is entitled 
to the bureau’s services, but not to the issues of the 
Monthly Bulletin. A subscriber pays two dollars an- 
nually and is entitled to all services and to the 
Bulletin. A co-operative subscriber is entitled to full 
privileges and service, receives the Bulletin, may hold 
office, and vote. 

The Bulletin regularly publishes local sources of 
general information, lists of questions received, etc., 
ete. Altogether it is a unique and interesting business 
concern, run, apparently, without “money and with- 
out price” on the idealistic hypothesis that really 
all men are ready to help one another, to give free 
information, wherever it does not cost too much time 
and undue trouble. The amazing thing about it is 
that it works. 


Correspondence 
“FREIGHT RATES AND COMMON SENSE” 


: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 11, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—At your suggestion I have read with great 
care the article by Mr. George D. Mumford in your 
edition of September 7th entitled “ Freight Rates and 
Common Sense,” and I confess that after such a 
perusal I am at a loss to understand where the gentle- 
man has secured some of his facts, more particularly 
as to the rates on coal. I happen to be in that line 
of business and have been for many years, and I 
shoulde be obliged if the writer of this article would 
kindly inform me, as well as other readers of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, in what part of the country and over 
what systems any railroad carries “a ton of ccal 500 
miles at $1.50 per ton and has thus added $3 per ton 
to its selling price.” I think I am pretty familiar 
with all of the prevailing rates on coal, both soft and 
hard, east of the Alleghany Mountains, and the long- 
est haul that I am familiar with at a rate approxi- 
mating $1.50 per ton is that made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from the district comprising the vicinity of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, to Philadelphia, which is a 
haul of 235 miles, for which a rate of $1.60 per ton 
is charged and has been maintained for the last ten 
years. On the same railroad a ton of coal is hauled 
from the same point to New York City and vicinity 
for $1.85 per ten, a.distance of 330 miles. The same 
road hauls a ton of coal from the Pittsburg district 
to Philadelphia, a distance of 350 miles, for $2.10 
per ton. 

Going to the B. & O. Railroad, I find that that road 
hauls a ton of coal from the Cumberland district to 
Baltimore, a distance of 192 miles, for $1.60 per ton. 
The same road hauls a ton of coal from the Fairmont 
district, which is farther west, or 316 miles, to Balti- 
more at $1.85 per ton. This is all on soft coal, and 
when it comes to hard coal they haul a ton of coal 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad from Sunbury and 
vicinity to Philadelphia, which is a haul of 156 miles, 
for which they charge $1.80 per ton. 

Now, from these facts I should like to know if your 
esteemed contributor would still have us believe that 
under these rates our “much-starved railroad sys- 
tems ” represented by the “ goose which laid the golden 
eggs ” will be forced into penury if the long-suffering 
public should insist that these rates be adjusted on 
some sane and reasonable basis and not as the rail- 
roads have already admitted on an “as much as traffic 
will stand” basis, which seems to have been the pre- 
vailing custom for many years. 

I am, sir, 
FREDERIC LANDSTREET. 


September 24, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In answer to the criticism by Mr. Frederic 
Landstreet of the coal rate of three mills per ton 
per mile mentioned in my article, “ Freight Rates and 
Common Sense,” published in your edition of Septem- 
ber 7th, I beg to say that it was used by me as an 
extreme case of the cheapness of American railway 
rates. If Mr. Landstreet will recall the context he 
will remember that I said: “The modern railway 
hitches an $18,000 Mikado locomotive to a train of 
fifty $1,000 coal-cars and hauls this coal” for a 
rate of three mills per ton per mile. As the per- 
centage of heavy Mikado or Mallet locomotives is 
only about ten per cent. of all locomotives in this 
country, and as comparatively few American railways 
have a grade which allows one locomotive to haul a 
train of fifty loaded coal-cars, it is obvious that I 
was not speaking of average coal rates. This rate 
is some two mills below the average rate on bitumi- 
nous coal in this country when carried in car-load 
lots, which the official statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 1910 give as 4.95 mills 
per ton per mile; but it is the rate actually charged 
by some of the most modern and efficient coal-carriers. 
In answer to Mr. Landstreet’s inquiry “in what part 
of the country and over what systems this rate is in 
force,” I may say that the Norfolk & Western, 
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the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Virginian Railway, 
all operating in the Pocahontas and New River coal- 
fields of West Virginia, make a practically uniform 
coal rate to tide-water of about $1.22 per ton for a 
haul of some 400 miles, or a rate of three mills per 
ton per mile, which is exactly the rate stated in my 
article. I should say that from twenty to thirty 
million tons of West Virginia coal are hauled yearly 
at this rate. Besides the above roads, the official 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission also 
show that the Chicago Southern Railway in 1910, 
with a freight traffic density of 1,459,34¢ tons per 
mile of road—chietly coal—had an average ton-mile 
rate for the year of 2.76 mills, or considerably below 
the rate mentioned by me. 

Mr. Landstreet, I think, misunderstands my posi- 
tion. I do not pretend to pass any opinion upon the 
question whether any particular rate is too high or 
too low compared with the existing general level of 
rates, but simply that this whole existing level of 
rates is too low taken with reference to the enormous 
advance in the general level of prices in the past 
fifteen years. 

In reply to Mr. Landstreet’s desire for a “ sane and 
reasonable” basis of rates instead of the basis of 
“charging what the traffic will bear,” this much- 
maligned phrase means also “not charging what the 
traffic will not bear,” and instead of being an excuse 
for a high charge means te railway managers in the 
vast majority of cases the imperious necessity of 
charging low-grade freight a lower rate than the aver- 
age in order to make it possible for it to be moved 
at all. I am, sir, 

GeEoRGE D. MUMForb. 


FOR FRIENDLY BANKS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
ABINGDON, VA., October 17, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1xr,—Director-General Barrett paints a dangerous 
picture as to what is going to happen to the country 
in the matter of Central and South American trade, 
after the Panama Canal is opened, unless our people 
meet the efforts of the European countries. It is 
probable that our manufacturers have not properly 
exerted themselves, because of the great demand at 
home, but the day will come when the supply will be 
more than the home demand, and then our manu- 
facturers will need the trade of the peoples South of 
us. All writers and speakers on this subject, in- 
cluding Governor Montague of Virginia, agree that 
one of the first steps should be the establishment by 
American financial interests of friendly banking in- 
stitutions in Central and South America. 

Now, while the demagogues, muck-rakers, and yellow 
journals all abuse our great financiers for the price 
of their abuse, we believe that Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Kockefeller, Mr. Stillman, and Mr. Hemphill, as well 
as the powerful financiers of the West and Central 
West, have not allowed themselves to be soured by 
this kind of abuse. These gentlemen, together with 
their associates and financial affiliations, could readily 
raise a fund to organize a corporation of fifty million 
dollars capital, where there was a promise of six per 
cent., or even less, on the money invested, in conserva- 
tive financial institutions to be located and developed 
in Central and South America. 

This is all preliminary to begging permission to 
suggest to HARPER’s WrEKLY that it head and push 
a movement to encourage these strong financial people 
to proceed without delay to take steps to conserve 
the mercantile and manufacturing interests of the 
United States. by locating financial institutions among 
our Latin-American neighbors, as early as practicable, 
and in such manner as may best appeal to them. 

I am, sir, 


SHIP OF STATE IN NO DANGER 


HARTFORD, CONN., October 2, 19/2. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Six,—During the campaign of 1904 you often printed 
the words “No Humbug” as a deserved warning to 
those newspapers and partisans who seemed in danger 
of indulging in that dangerous thing. I have an 
honest fear that during this campaign you have need 
to keep in mind that injunction, yourself. No one is 
more opposed to the re-election of Theodore Roosevelt 
than am I, but it seems to me folly to preach that his 
election means the destruction of the Republie. Such 
extreme language causes those who vividly remember 
other campaigns to smile incredulously. ‘The men 
and women who are supporting Colonel Roosevelt are 
as honest, as earnest, as faithful to the Republic as 
are we who oppose him. He can easily be defeated, 
but the way to defeat him is not to indulge in 
hysterics, but simply to point out, emphatically, that 
he (as did Bryan and Hearst before him) is promising 
a millennium he cannot bring to pass if he wins. The 
whole movement for Roosevelt is not, in my judgment, 
so much the idealization of a man as it is the per- 
sonification of an idea. A very ardent supporter of 
the Colonel, who lives in Missouri, said to me not long 
ago: “I am for Roosevelt because he is the only man 
known to me who has the courage to do the specific 
thing that needs to be done. But if he or any one else 
should attempt a perpetual Presidency he would get a 
bump (sic) he would remember. I am not afraid of 
a dictatorship; there is too much common sense, too 
large a sense of humor, among all classes here in 
America for any man to go far along that line.” No, 
dear “ Journal of Civilization,” the Ship of State is 
in no danger of emulating the .Titanic. 

1 am, sir, 
GrorGE M. Nasu. 


NOT IN IT 
Spray, N.C., Augusi 19, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—Do you mean that Taft is not in it? 
I am, sir, 
GrorGeE A. MEBANE, 
Yes,—EDITor. 











THE SOBER SECOND THOUGHT 


A CAMPAIGN IN WHICH THE VOTERS HAVE BEEN 


DOING THEIR OWN 


THINKING, AND ORATORY HAS EXERCISED COMPARATIVELY LITTLE INFLUENCE 


NASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 





IZRICZIIS, one of the most remarkable of 
2f 


oer American Presidential campaigns, 

Twi always be remembered because 

(aes of the way it opened and closed and 
3 of its defiance of the accepted tradi- 
\)\ tions of the way in which campaigns 
are conducted. In nearly every other 
2 contest, certainly in all those of 
recent years, the great appeal shaped 
itself long before the nominations were made, and with 
the selection of the candidates the people rather than 
the politicians made the appeal. In other vears silver, 
the tariff, the trusts, were dominant questions so firmly 
intrenched in the popular mind they could not be dis- 
lodged by efforts to turn attention in another direc- 
tion. There was just one thing in which the masses 
were interested; it was the only thing they wanted to 
hear discussed, and attempts te distract them by the 
consideration of other subjects proved a failure. As a 
rule, the public entertains only one idea at a time, 
and when its mind is centered on that idea it gives 
little heed to anything else. 

Presidential campaigns are usually fought along 
certain well-accepted lines, and that refers not so 
much to the methods of campaign managers, which 
vary from time to time and are modified by the per- 
sonal idiosynerasies of the candidates or their chief 
political advisers, but to the unconscious influence 
exerted by the public on the men who are intrusted 
with the direction of affairs. There is telepathic 
communication between the voters and the political 
directors. The big thought in the mind of the public 
has in some subtle and intangible way communicated 
itself to the politicians, who instinctively recognize 
what that thought is. Hence, as soon as the nomina- 
tion is made, the line of attack or defense is clearly 
indicated. ‘There is another President, the campaign 
managers say. in the tariff, administrative extrava- 
gance, retrenchment, and reform, whatever the issue 
may be, and everything is concentrated on that sub 
ject. Other questions are minor, thrown in merely 
to make goed weight; or, to use another simile, the 
big issue is the thirteen-inch guns that will destroy 
an enemy’s fleet. wiile everything else is simply the 
scattering fire of the small arms that may confuse, 
and here and there search out a victim, but cannot 
annihilate. 

The heavy cannonade, the literature, and the 
oratory keep up its battering until the commanders- 
in-chief believe their enemy is feeling the effect of 
the fire, and then, curiously enough, there comes the 
second stage of the campaign, that of personalities. 
It rarely fails that this happens. Perhaps this comes 
about because by this time nerves are on edge and 
the public is weary of the incessant din, but, what- 
ever the cause, the experienced politician knows that 
he has to expect it and must be on his guard to meet 
assault and to repair the damage done. A campaign 
that has been running smoothly, that mathematically 
and psychologically, it seems. will sweep the candi- 
date to success because success is “in the air,” ean 
be wrecked—in fact, more than once has been wrecked 
—hecause of an ineautious remark or the discovery 
of something that was said or done or written by 
the candidate many years before, and which has no 
bearing whatever upon the present, and even less _re- 
tation to the great issue which is the justification for 
the party’s appeal to the country. 

In the present campaign the ordinary course has 





been reversed. It opened. as every one of course 
knows, with personalities and vague rather than con- 
crete issues. The rubbish heap was raked over in 


lieu of something better. So little real ammunition 
was in the political magazines that the batteries were 
loaded with the spent shells of previous battles. 
Whether a certain man had contributed so much or 
so little to the campaign fund of some years before 
was regarded as more dangerous to the party involved 
than the discussion of present-day matters. While 
almost any campaign speaker could arouse a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, and from here and there came 
reports of this speaker or that making a great im- 
pression, it was the general verdict that the cam- 
paign did not “ bite.” It was not exactly lifeless, but 
it was dull. Politicians were at sea. One party, it 
was said, had reconciled itself to defeat and was 
making only a sham fight. Another party had no 
hope of success, but was fighting for the future. The 
other party was so sure of victory that it did not 
need to put forth its best efforts. And then a further 
explanation was found in the fact that this year the 
treasuries of all parties are low. <A_ political cam- 
paign can no more be carried on without money than 
a war can be fought when a country is bankrupt, and 
unless the paymaster promptly and regularly makes 
his rounds there is no inducement to the political 
workers to throw themselves into the fight. 

A close observer must have noticed that, beginning 
about six weeks before Election Day, there came a 
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BY A. MAURICE LOW 


change, and in these, the closing days of the cam- 
paign, it is apparent to every one that whatever of 
indifference or apathy marked the attitude of the 
voter in the early days of the struggle has now been 
succeeded by resolute determination. This year the 
voter has been doing his own thinking, and has been 
little if anything influenced by the ordinary run of 
campaign oratory. The voter has been searching his 
conscience, sifting, weighing, balancing claims and 
promises, seeking the way out, endeavoring to be 
governed by judgment rather than emotion. For it 
has come down to this: the voter has brushed every- 
thing else aside and sees clearly enough the great 
issue. He sees that the tariff is the one question 
above all others that the campaign involves. And 
that is what makes this campaign so memorable. The 
tariff has been pushed to the front because the people 
forced it there and not because the politicians made 
it hold first rank. 

To the professional man, the shopkeeper, the work- 
ingman, the farmer, the officeholder, to all classes, in 
fact, the readjustment of the tariff is a larger ques- 
tion than any other, and, that being the case, every 
man has to determine for himself whether he indi- 
vidually and the country at large will be better off 
by the suecess of the Democratic, the Republican, or 
the Progressive party. The average man, and the 
average man represents the general sentiment of the 
country, has always been interested in social advance- 
ment and in the betterment of conditions, frequently 
taking part in any movement looking to that end, 
and, even when taking no active part, showing his 
sympathy and approval; but the average man knows 
there will always be people to carry on this social 
work, and that the dynamic force of civilization will 
make for social progress no matter what else happens. 
What confronts him to-day is the practical question 
that does not admit of delay, for he must decide 
whether to bring about a revision of the tariff, with 
the advantages which he believes will follow from 
that revision, or sustain a system which he must con- 
clude is better than any change. 

In this campaign the Republicans began by dodging 
the tariff issue as much as possible, although by 
their platform they were committed to a protective 
tariff in principle while admitting that some of the 
existing duties are too high and should be reduced. 
This position apparently made no great impression 
on the voters at large; thick-and-thin Republicans 
accepted it as a matter of course that a Republican 
platform would reaffirm the faith of the party in a 
protective tariff, while the concession to popular 
sentiment that some of the duties were too high and 
ought to be reduced was the sort of thing that had 
so often been said that it did not need to be taken over- 
seriously. It was when the Republican managers saw 
they were making few votes on their tariff plan that 
they boldly appealed for support on the ground that 
Democratic success meant a destruction of the present 
tariff system and would endanger prosperity. Panics 
were laid to Democratic tariff bills. The danger of 
the adoption of free trade was not minimized. It was 
ai appeal not without force, and it cannot be denied 
that it had a certain effectiveness. No one would say 
that the national trait of the American was con- 
servatism, and yet in a great many Americans there 
is a strong feeling to let well enough alone. To elect 
Governor Wilson might be to bring about the evils 
that Republicans predicted; it might be to lose the 
substance to grasp the shadow. It was a question 
serious enough to make every thinking man _ take 
serious thought. 

The Progressive party at the opening of the cam- 
paign was even less inclined than the Republican to 
discuss the tariff. It was more congenial to their 
speakers and chimed in better with their mood to 
discuss the issues that called the party into existence, 
and which, in their opinion, occupied a larger share 
of public attention than such sordid things as 
schedules and rates of duties. Yet the Progressive 
party could not escape the issue. In its platform it 
had declared a belief in a _ protective tariff that 
should equalize conditions of competition between the 
United States and foreign countries. “ Primarily the 
benefit of any tariff should be disclosed in the pay 
envelope of the laborer.” This was no doubt satis- 
factory so far as it went to the laborer, but while it 
differed in verbiage it did not differ in substance from 
similar declarations made by the Republicans. So 
far, then, as the tariff was concerned the Progressives 
did not radically part company from the Republicans. 
If social and other questions were deemed by the 
great mass of voters of higher importance than the 
tariff, the position of the Progressive party on that 
subject would not have been of the highest conse- 
quence, but there is convincing proof to the contrary. 
Progressive speakers were forced into discussing the 
tariff; their newspapers openly appealed to Repub- 
licans to support the Progressive party because it, 
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like they, believed in protection. ‘“ This principle,” as 
the Philadelphia North American advanced as a 
reason why Republicans should vote the Progressive 
ticket, “is going to be upheld or destroyed at the 
election next month. The Progressive party upholds 
protection. It is for Republicans to decide whether 
they will commit this problem to the Democratic 
party or to the Progressive party.” Beginning the 
campaign no less opposed to the Republicans than to 
the Democrats, the Progressives were now making 
overtures to the Republicans to enter into an alliance 
for the perpetuation of a tariff system that at least 
one-half of the country severely condemned. If Re- 
publicans accepted the invitation and supported the 
Progressive candidates, it must be with the full under- 
standing on their part that the Republican tariff 
policy would be maintained. To men who disapproved 
of that policy the victory of the Progressive party 
offered no relief. 

The Democratic position on the tariff was made 
clear from the outset. It was, in the language of the 
platform, in favor of “the immediate downward re- 
vision of the existing high and, in many cases, pro- 
hibitive tariff duties, insisting that material reduc- 
tiens be speedily made upon the necessaries of life.” 
But at the same time the danger of rash or hazardous 
action was fully recognized and the platform favored 
“the ultimate attainment of the principles we advo- 
cate by legislation that will not injure or destroy 
legitimate industry.” Nor did the Democrats on the 
stump make any concealment of their position. They 
openly avowed that if intrusted with power they would 
proceed to revise the tariff ‘“‘ downward,” not laying 
the ax at the root of the tariff system, not substi- 
tuting free trade for protection, but so modifying and 
readjusting present duties, always bearing in mind 
that legitimate industry was to be neither injured nor 
destroyed, that burdens would be lightened and _ in- 
equalities corrected, unnecessary rates reduced, condi- 
tions made easier for the consumer without depriving 
the producer of that protection to which he was 
properly entitled. 

Efforts by their opponents to convince the voter 
that the policy advocated by the Democrats is fraught 
with danger may or may not have been successful— 
this article is written in no sense of prophecy and 
with no attempt to forecast the future, but simply to 
show the importance which the voter attaches to the 
tariff—and for the answer we must wait until the 
fifth of November. But it has been made quite evident 
that the average man has neither accepted without 
question the Democratic position nor rejected as un- 
worthy of consideration the arguments of Republicans 
and Progressives against the Democratic tariff policy. 
The average man does not want change for the mere 
love of change, he does not want to vote for a candi- 
date who promises the greatest number of changes, but 
he will, it is believed, vote for the candidate or the 
party that will make the fewest changes and bring 
about the largest results. Naturally he is neither 
inviting panic nor disaster nor lending himself to any 
scheme that threatens the general well-being or the 
contentment of those with whom he is most closely 
associated. It is absurd to think that any considerable 
number of people have any desire to do harm or that 
they can see any profit to themselves by the great 
mass being brought to harm. Men are neither so base 
nor so foolish. The tariff may be, as many persons 
contend it is, a subject so intricate that it is beyond 
ordinary intelligence to comprehend it, and only ex- 
perts are qualified to express an opinion. That may 
be true, but it requires no profound intellect to know 
that what is good for the country at large is good for 
the individual, and that the individual cannot be pros- 
perous unless other individuals, in the aggregate 
making the mass, are sharing equally in prosperity. 
The people are thinking for themselves, and thinking 
what is best for themselves, and how their condition 
can be improved. Their interest, it may be frankly 
admitted, is selfish, but it is intelligent selfishness, for 
it is to devise a method by which a reform they be- 
lieve to be imperative can be accomplished. It is 
further to be noted that the opponents of the Demo- 
cratic policy of tariff revision are convinced that tariff 
revision is necessary, but their preference is to have 
the tariff revised by its friends and not by its enemies, 
as they believe the Democrats to be where the tariff 
is concerned. What the man who is not hidebound but 
is open to judgment will determine for himself is, 
whether the Republicans or Progressives, if given the 
opportunity, will really revise the tariff or find an 
excuse for doing nothing, or whether the Democrats 
will revise the tariff as they have pledged themselves 
to do. On the decision he reaches his vote will be cast, 
for it is apparent to the close observer that a majority 
of the American people at the present time are giving 
more thought to the tariff than to any other political 
question. Hence, in the last days of the campaign, per- 
sonalities have ceased. Principles alone are discussed. 
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BIN (yey HE tourist has come back from 
XW) Europe, bringing his machine with 
LQ, him. He has toured England and 

\y France and Italy, Switzerland and 
PX) Germany perhaps, in quest of the 

picturesque, and always half satis- 

DOZES fied, half disappointed, and hoping 

SEEN # that the next scheduled stopping- 

: place will surpass the last. Now, 
back in his own country in the fall, he may come to 
realize that his quest for the picturesque and beautiful 
abroad was much like that of the man in the story- 
book who wandered the world over seeking an herb of 
magic properties, only to find it growing beside his 
own doorstep when he returned from his fruitless 
quest. 

It does not need the experience of foreign travel, 
however, to open the eyes of the automobile tourist 
to the beauties of his own land. At no season of the 
year is the natural loveliness of America greater than 
when seen through the golden haze of autumn. The 
lush greenness of the springtime has its charm, of 
course, but spring has not the diversity of color, the 
keen, crisp air, the varied pungent, smoky odors that 
autumn has. In a day’s ride in the autumn, following 
the long road that seems to lead straight toward the 
sunset, you may climb up long hills and swoop down 
through stretches of forest, some dark with pine and 
hemlock, some flaming with the blazing glory of the 
maples. On level ground you may sail for miles 
through seas of grain tossing in the harvest wind or 
past vineyards rich with purple clusters. Later in the 
season, when the haze has lifted from the landscape 
and the air has almost a celestial clearness, the dull- 
hued earth shines in the brilliant sunshine like an ex- 
panse of dull gold. They are not the muddy roads of 
spring then, but firm-packed highways that are begin- 
ning to stiffen with the frost, smoother than at any 
other time of the year. You keep your road-map in 
your pocket and are careless where you are going so 
long as you are on your way. A distant church spire 
beckons, and you pause long enough, when you reach 
the village about it, to lean over the side of the car 
and ask its name. Then you speed on—but never with 
the needle above the 20-mile mark—and in five minutes 
have forgotten the name of the place you just passed 
through. Your mind is intent on some new beauty 
along the road or some hint of a ‘charming prospect 
miles ahead. 

If you are faring forth out of New York City, you 
may be following the old Albany Post Road. A man 










from Kansas once remarked that if they had a road” 


in his State that was half as historic as that famous 
highway from New York to Albany they would feel 
like paving it with silver and charging visitors a good 
stiff price to ride over it. If that or some of our other 
Colonial post-roads were in some remote part of 
Europe, many of us would be tempted to spend much 
time and money traveling along them and lingering 
over their beauties. Napoleon never traveled over the 
Albany Post Road, but Washington and Lafayette and 
their men helped make it historic. There are stil! half 
a score of pre-Revolutionary taverns that one may halt 
at. Through the clear, still air comes a rattling fire 
that sounds like musketry. It is neither Lord Howe 
nor Sir Guy Carleton pursuing the “old Continentals 
in their ragged regimentals,” but just the back fire of 
some automobile. You see the gate that has hung on 
one hinge ever since the days when André was cap- 
tured and passed through it; you drink of the waters 
of a well where Governor Clinton always stopped to 
quench his thirst; you see ancient manor-houses and 
modern colonial homes. A two weeks’ autumn tour 
of the country made famous by the Revolution will 
furnish topics for a winter’s fireside conversation, 
especially if one takes a camera along and travels in 
a leisurely. way so as to understand what he is 
seeing. 

Some autumn automobile errants specialize on road- 
houses, and become connoisseurs in those wayside 
ministers to the hungry and thirsty. This is not with- 
out reason, for the clear, crisp air gives one a hunter’s 
appetitie when it is forced into the lungs all day long 
as the machine rolls off the miles. A seventy or eighty 


mile trip out of New York in a single day will enable 
one to become acquainted with half a dozen famous 
inns. But the automobile tourist who really enjoys 
life in the fall is not the one who is trying forever to 
do his traveling in a hurry and to let nothing pass 
him but the sun. It is the man with his family or 
friends who has a roomy machine and goes a-gipsying, 
which is about as near as any one ever can come to 
roughing it in a motor-car. To eat and sleep out is 
the finest thing in the world in autumn, and it takes 
very little trouble to fit one’s automobile so that it 
can be done in comfort and at little cost. If there 
are only two people concerned, the motor-car of even 
moderate size can be turned into a very fine sleeping- 
place at night, far better than the average hotel bed- 
room off the beaten track of travel. One of the easiest 
and most practical ways to fit the auto for sleeping 
purposes is to have a piece of stout canvas about six 
feet long and five wide. Have wide hems in the sides 
through which pieces of stout gas-pipe can be run, 
with shorter pieces at each end when in use, as 
spreaders. This sort of a bed can be placed on the 
tops of the seat backs at night and can be rolled up 
and carried on the side of the car. A heavy automobile 
blanket makes a good mattress, and sofa cushions from 
the tonneau make good pillows. The top and the side 
curtains afford protection from the weather, and there 
is as much room for disrobing between the wind- 
shield and the front seat as there is in a Pullman 
berth. 

In a hamper strapped at the back of the machine 
can be stowed away enough canned goods, bacon, 
coffee, sugar, salt, and so on, to supply one’s simple 
needs for at least two days. As a matter of fact, un- 
less one is in a very thinly settled region, one is almost 
never more than ten miles from the nearest town, and 
much less than that from some house. But there is a 
spice of adventure about eating as well as sleeping 
in the open. If one is going into the real country 
where there is some sort of game, it is a good plan to 


take a rifle or a shotgun along; also a copy of the 
State game laws, to know what you can safely kill 
for food. 

But no matter where one wanders in his automobile, 
one quickly realizes that it is the passion for explor- 
ing new roads that keeps the motorists on the high- 
Ways every possible day, even far into the winter. In 
the autumn fewer people are at play than in the sum- 
mer, and consequently the main roads are less thronged. 
Therefore autumn is the season when the long-distance 
motorist who likes to “ eat up space ” with his machine 
is in his glory. Singularly enough, a large proportion 
of such people are men and women well past middle 
age—people who have jogged along the road of life 
at a footpace for forty or fifty years, and then sud- 
denly discovered that the automobile is a cheap and 
convenient vehicle for satisfying their instinctive erav- 
ing for adventure, change, and thrills. Even grand- 
mothers have been known to grow enthusiastic telling 
how fast and reliable is the car belonging to husband 
or son; how in a day’s run there would be as many as 
twenty races and that the car in question was never 
headed, and kept up a regular speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour throughout a thousand-mile ramble. 

But whether one travels fast or slow, whether one 
breathes the dust of fifty miles of highways or of three 
hundred in a day’s journey, the autumn aspect of the 
country is always delightful. Even roads that were 
familiar in spring or summer seem strangely trans- 
formed when one passes over them with the whisper 
of dead leaves continually in one’s ears. There is 
never such an appetite as one gets by motoring 
through the sharp, clear air, and never such deep 
slumber as follows the day’s ride. The earth seems 
purged of its exhalations and ready to receive its fresh, 
clean mantle of snow. Then, one morning in Novem- 
ber or December, the automobile vagrant looks out of 
his window on a white world and feels a pang of regret 
that his gipsying, picnicking days are over for the 
year. 
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It is all a -matter-of taste or of fancy how long you tarry 
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THE GREATEST BASEBALL SERIES 
EVER PLAYED 


N autumn sun is dying in the west. 
Long shadows creep across the 
diamond of Fenway Park. Despite 
the grip of the game, thousands of 
spectators shiver with apprehension 
and cold. It is the end of the first 
half of the tenth inning. The Giants 
liave broken the tie and lead the Red 
Sox by a 2-to-1 score. Game by 
game they have overhauled the Boston players, and 
the games stand three all, with an eleven-inning tie 
thrown in for good measure. All that is needed to 
win a world’s championship is to 

check off three opponents that stand 





BY EDWARD BAYARD MOSS 


into the air, grasps the sphere in his bare hand. Alas, 
too late. The Giants are breaking under the terrible 
tension. 

Deep lines appear in Mathewson’s face. His right 
arm, that wonderful manipulator of pitching mystery, 
hangs leaden at his side. Engle is still on second. The 
“fans,” a moment before chilled and voiceless, are 
howling like Apache Indians. The Red Sox bench is a 
mass of struggling players pounding on the cement 
floor with heavy bats, the lust of battle in their eyes. 
Yerkes, second on the batting list, rushes to the plate. 
The cunning is gone from * Matty’s” curve. He cannot 


prancing on the base lines. Another hit meant the 
winning run. The Giants were in sore straits, and 
only a double play would give them another chance for 
the championship. Mathewson and McGraw, master 
strategists, took the last desperate chance. Lewis was 
deliberately walked to first, filling the bases. 

Now came the Giants’ last stand. Errors and a 
panic of fear had robbed them in a few moments of 
the fruits of a two-game rally, but they fought the 
fight of courage to the end. Nothing but a double 
play at the plate could stave off defeat. The whole 
Red Sox team rallied around Gardner as he left the 

bench, beseeching him to make the hit 
that meant so much to the team. It 





between them and final victory. 

The Giants take the field for their 
last stand. With the scoring of the 
run that gave them the lead again 
their confidence bubbles forth. Only 
three Red Sox stand between them 
and the premier honors of the base- 
ball world. With Mathewson, master 
of the curve deceptive, pitching, the 
road to the title and rich financial 
reward is both short and direct. 
The nine representatives of the Na- 
tional League hurry to their places 
on diamond and outfield. A few mo- 
ments and they will be acclaimed 
champions of the world. 

A chunky, determined - appearing 
hatter walks slowly to the plate, 
swinging viciously at an imaginary 
ball with three heavy bats, bunched. 
As he steps into the batter’s box he 
casts two aside and faces the only 
“Matty ” with the third, a black, 
hattle-scarred warelub such as a Fiji 
Islander might have used. Clyde 
Engle it is, pinch batter for the Red 
Sox, batting for Joe Wood, Boston’s 
best pitcher. Desperate indeed is the 
situation when Stahl withdraws 
“Smoky Joe” in order that another 
may bat in his place. Engle reaches 








was to be a battle between Mathewson 
and the batter, the winning of which 
meant a world’s championship and 
$30,000 difference in money to the 
players oi the two teams. In the 
waning light the greatest pitcher of 
them all drew upon his last ounce of 
energy and skill. Nothing but a low- 
‘hit ball to the intield would save the 
game. 

As he wound up for the pitch the 
Giants’ inner defense began to creep 
in toward the plate. Step by step 
Merkle and Doyle on the right and 
Fletcher and Herzog on the left moved 
toward the batter, ready to spring 
without the loss of a second upon his 
hit. Low and just outside the plate 
sped the first ball. The second Gard- 
ner nicked and turned into a foul. 
Again Mathewson tried to deceive the 
batter with another low curve that 
broke on the edge of the rubber 
square, but Gardner was not to be 
deluded into striking. The infield 
was now a semicircle far in on the 
grass of the diamond. “ Matty ” at- 
tempted to break Gardner with a 
change of pace and delivery. He shot 
in a fast ball high and inside the 
plate. Gardner swung savagely and 








far out on the edge of the plate, anid 
the ball sails away to left center. 

\cross the greensward trots Fred 
Snodgrass, the Giants’ center-fielder. 
No need of hurry; it is an easy out. 
lie marks the spot where the ball 
shall fall and sets himself for the descending sphere. 
From the stands arises a long-drawn sigh of regret. 
The ball drops into the fielder’s capacious black glove, 
nestles for a second, and springs away high into 
the air. In the wake of the sigh bursts forth the 
shriek of new-born hope from thousands of throats. 
In front of me an excited “fan” is pounding his 
companion on the back with clenched fist. His shrill 
yell “ We win!) We win! It’s the break in the game!” 
rises insistent above the din. 

For a_ fleeting speck of time Snodgrass stands 
stunned. It must be some uncanny nightmare. Why, 
the ball was right in his glove and now it is rolling 
slowly across the turf. Engle has turned first base 
and is racing on to second. Perhaps it is not too late 
to rectify the error. With a leap and a sweep he is 
on the ball and it shoots like a bullet toward second. 
Ball, runner, and umpire arrive together in a cloud of 
dust. Rigler squats, hands spread out, palms down, 
when the haze floats away. The runner is safe. 

Next Hooper comes to bat. He is a dangerous hitter. 
He waits patiently. Mathewson tries to outwit him 
with wide speeding curves. Three consecutive balls 
result. Desperate. * Matty ” cuts the plate with two 
perfect strikes. Still Hooper waits. Again the ball 
shoots directly across the white-rubber block. Hooper 
strikes and the ball wings away—a home-run. But 
wait! Snodgrass races far out, and, hurling himself 


Some of the thirty-five thousand spectators who witnessed the first game 
of the World’s Series leaving the Polo Grounds after the Giants’ defeat Meyers, but Yerkes slid across the 


deceive the batter with his wide-delivered balls, and 
Yerkes is passed to first. The din from stands and 
bleachers passes understanding and description. The 
Giant players move sluggishly to their positions. Fear 
has gripped their hearts. 

With two on and Tris Speaker at bat, the Red Sox 
can searcely be restrained within the bench precinct. 
Regulars and substitutes are gripping bats until the 
muscles of forearms and necks stand out like whip- 
cords. Speaker swings desperately at the elusive 
sweeps that drive past him. The first is a foul, and 
the second a clean-missed strike. Then he raises a 
floating foul toward first base. Merkle. Mathewson, 
and Meyers all race for the falling ball. The three 
players converge under the sphere,and then Mathew- 
son and Merkle draw back that the Indian may make 
the catch. But Mevers underestimates the part that 
the northwest wind is taking in the play. An extra 
strong puff and the ball twists away, falling uncaught 
in the midst of the trio. 

It is one of baseball’s superstitions that a _ hit 
always follows an error of this kind, and the World’s 
Series play was no exception. Speaker fairly danced 
with excitement as Matty wound up for the next 
pitch. He struck confidently at the ball and drove it 
between Doyle and Merkle, far out to Devore’s feet. Be- 
fore the return throw could reach the plate, Engle had 
tied the score again, and two of his team-mates were 


the sphere sailed far over the heads 
of the shaking infielders. Devore 
made a perfect catch and threw to 


‘plate a fraction of a second ahead of 
the ball, and the world’s champion- 
ship of 1912 had been won and lost. 

Thus ended the most sensational title series ever 
played and a baseball season which will go down in 
history as one of the most remarkable in the annals 
of the professional game. All records for the world’s 
series were broken in interest, attendance, and re- 
ceipts. More than one quarter of a million spectators 
—252,037, to be exact—witnessed the eight games 
necessary to decide the championship. The total re- 
ceipts were $490,833, a sum which would be highly ac- 
ceptable as a campaign contribution to any of the 
three Presidential candidates. 

For their efforts on the diamond during the eight 
days of play the players received the princely sum 
of $147,571.70. The stockholders of the two competing 
clubs are richer by $147,028.85 than they were before 
the series began, and the National Commission has 
$49,083 with which to ward off the wolf until next 
autumn. The players participated in the receipts of 
the first four games only, dividing the proceeds sixty 
per cent. to the winner and forty per cent. to the 
loser. This gave the Red Sox $88,543.44, and the 
Giants $59,028.69. During the three games played at 
the Polo Grounds in New York City 102,854 spectators 
paid for admission, an average of 34,282 per game. 
Who shall have the intrepidity to predict, under the 
circumstances, that baseball is losing its hold on the 
American populace? 
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What victory brought to the Red Sox in the World’s Series of 1912. The largest sum ever won by a championship team in post-season play 
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THE EFFICIENCY MOVEMENT 


I—WHAT. IT MEANS AND WHAT IT IS ACCOMPLISHING 


BY J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


This is the first of several articles by this author descriptive of the improvements being effected in modern business methods 


uy) velopment of this country. One of 
the very biggest is the development 
saa, of the scientific idea in business 
Ys and industry; and those who know 
(6) are quite sure that, with the 
spreading of the movement toward 
w= greater efficiency, a new and highly 
improved era in national life has 
begun. We were in the midst of an inventive period 
a half-century ago. Then came a period of organiza- 
tion. About twenty-five years ago organization upon 
a huge scale followed the period of inventive develop- 
ment on a huge scale. Then, when waste and ineffi- 
ciency showed themselves on every hand in the cumber- 




















When Johnny Jones appears at the 
press-room door and asks for a job 


some modern large organizations, the work of elimina- 
tion began, which took shape in a systematizing 
period, which ran its natural course and was largely 
overdone. 

But now comes a period of general efficiency study, 
which impels the application of scientific principles to 
every branch of business. “System” was all right 
in the elimination of waste in large organizations, 
but it dealt with things largely, and not with 
men. But it is very different with “efficiency.” 
Efficiency is no startling new panacea, but is simply 
the application of exactness and analytical methods. 

In other words, when Johnny Jones appears at the 
press-room door of a big publishing house and asks 
for a job, the modern efficient establishment tests such 
things as his color reactions, because in the press- 
room the worker’s sense of color is of importance to 
both himself and the firm. 

This same modern efficiency idea takes similar 
pains to see that its human machines are given just 
as careful treatment and opportunity for good work 
as the steel machines at which they work. One of 
the most amazing bits of inefficiency in thousands of 
organizations has been the refusal of employers to 
recognize that it was of first and not secondary im- 
portance that their employees work under right condi- 
tions, in the right frame of mind, and with the proper 
stimulus. Humane treatment of employees has there- 
fore, through the efficiency movement, been taken out 
of the sphere of philanthropy and made directly a 
inatter of dollars and cents profit. 

Employers all over the country ten years ago were 
throwing up their hands and cynically demanding, 
“What can you do?” because their employees were 
stubbornly resisting all attempts to make them more 
efficient or to work with spirit and enthusiasm. 
Scientific efficiency has worked out plans of stimula- 
tion in the form of premium and bonus methods of re- 
ward for good work done, which have automatically 
shattered the coercive effects of the labor-unions simply 
by treating the men who were willing to be efficient far 
more liberally than even the union demanded. 

But greatest of all has been the development of the 
application of the efficiency idea to the general ad- 
ministrative side of business. As it costs on the 
average twice as much to handle and sell an article 
as it does to manufacture it, it can easily be seen of 
what relatively superior importance is the matter of 
making selling efficient when contrasted with mere 
manufacturing. Consequently, a great deal of stress 
has lately been put upon the development of efficiency 


in selling and advertising and general executive ad- 
ministration. The saving of five per cent. in factory 
costs is now much harder to secure than the saving 
of as much as twenty per cent. on administrative and 
selling costs, because there is so much more oppor- 
tunity for efficiency in the latter field. When effi- 
ciency will have finally solved the administrative prob- 
lems in the same way as that in which it is now 
solving manufacturing problems, it is freely predicted 
that the United States will achieve a new and decided 
spurt toward prosperity. Nothing is at present more 
inefficient than distribution and selling. Price dis- 
organization, inefficient plans, and incompetent execu- 
tives are wasting many millions in selling and ad- 
ministrative work. Even capable executives in offices 
have found it impossible to realize, until brought up 
against the plain truth, that they were duplicating 
writings and operations as many as_ twenty-nine 
times. The same general thing is true of indi- 
viduals. Business men everywhere are crying out 
against the appalling prevalence of inefficiency 
among employees—employees who are constantly de- 
manding more salary, but are able to deliver very 
little in return. The public-school system is every- 
where agreed to be incapable of producing young 
men and women who can use their heads and hands 
intelligently. Many large concerns have found it 
necessary to put all employees going into their place 
of business through a training school. In addition 
to this, the science of closer study of individual 
efficiency is being developed in order that a closer tab 
may be kept upon the somewhat intangible elements 
of personal efficiency. 

An efficiency engineer was called upon not long ago 
to solve the problem of building a very large factory 
in the South which would meet a very difficult situa- 
tion. It had to be fireproof, it had to be very 
large, and it had to be constructed with only com- 
mon negro help—unless, at a very heavy expense, 
skilled labor was imported from near-by cities and 
maintained for many months. A very large and im- 
portant contract hung upon the completion of the 
factory by a certain time, and naturally the owners, 
feeling the pressing and vital demands of their situa- 
tion, cast about for the brains and scientific knowl- 
edge which would overcome the difficulties that faced 
them. Having read of the wonders of efficiency, they 
sought the best counsel possible and gave this effi- 
ciency engineer carte blanche. 

This man first went at the matter of bringing 
negro labor up to a point where he could use it 
advantageously. He did not endeavor to work the 
impossible and make skilled laborers out of common 
negro laborers, but what he did do was to introduce 
the unit system cf working, in a manner which posi- 
tively astounded everybody. 

He split the entire work—not only that of founda- 
tion-making, but also that~of carpenter work and 
even electrical wiring—into what he called “ identi- 
cal units.” These identical units were absolute coun- 
terparts of one another and were duplicated through- 
out the entire plant. He then drilled his corps of 
laborers in the making of one unit in a simple 
manner, with all the work carefully subdivided so 
that the negroes could specialize, and then made them 
do it over and over again on trial until they were 
practically expert at it. Then he told them to go 
ahead on the entire building, put the work under a 
competent twenty-six-year-old foreman who would see 
that the schedule and standardized work were car- 
ried out—and went his way absolutely carefree, 
knowing that the sys- 
tem would have to 


shop. The only way to get a real understanding is to 
take an interesting detail end of it and follow it 
through its ramifications. ‘Take the matter of the 
making of driving-boxes. An incident regarding this 
as it actually happened and was related recently by an 
efficiency engineer illustrates beautifully the remark- 
able manner in which the application of efficiency un- 
covers inefficiency totally unsuspected: 

“We put in a schedule of three hours on driving- 
boxes. It took twenty-three hours to do the first one, 
and you could hear the howl that man made all the 
way to Chicago. The names he called us would not 
be fit to print. The foreman, whose bonus was going 
to depend on the efficiency of this man, rushed over 
to see what was the trouble, and he found that they 
could simply take off a little hair at a time, and he 
put up a big roar and he called us all sorts of names. 
This was a great ‘ Efficiency Department.’ He had 
no use for time-studies and idiocy like that. He went 
to see the superintendent, and the superintendent 
said: ‘Those castings are pretty hard; they need to 
be annealed.’ Then he said to me: ‘This is creating 
a bad impression. That man is making an awful fuss 
about that schedule. He is making a big noise. He 
is not earning any bonus, he is getting low efficiency, 
and he is afraid of getting discharged. He is getting 
day wages, for that is guaranteed to him, but he is 
not getting bonus or standing.’ He said: ‘I have 
done everything I can, now what would you advise? 

“ Now, the conditions were these: We assumed, in 
computing the ‘time on this operation, a certain kind 
of material, and the material used was particularly 
hard. We had to make a new time-study. We al- 
lowed twenty hours, and we made that date back to 
the first driving-box. It was not the workman’s fault; 
it was the fault of the material. It was one of the 
laws of the universe. That arrangement contented 
the workman and it satisfied the foreman. Then lL 
said to the superintendent: ‘I am going to charge 
you seventeen hours on every driving-box through 
this shop loss.’ 

“* What for? he asked. 

“Those castings ought never to have come into the 
shop. Why didn’t you have them inspected before 
they came in?’ 

“*What could I do about it?’ said the superin- 
tendent; ‘the purchasing agent bought the material.’ 

“TI said, ‘Then I would kill the purchasing 
agent’; and he said, ‘By heavens, I'll do it!” 
And he wrote him a letter, and I wrote a letter 
to Mr. , and I detailed the whole situation. 
I told him that here is a big engine, with ten 
driving-boxes, and at the rate we can get them 
through with ‘these castings it will take two hundred 
hours—a whole month—and those engines are worth 
$35 a day to you. There is a loss of $1,000 on each 
locomotive on account of this hard material. The 
road is losing on account of its inability to move 
freight. ‘We want that corrected,’ said Mr. . 
and he wrote a letter to the Foundry, and he 
said: ‘We cannot stand for this thing. We have got 
to have castings of the proper degree of hardness that 
we specify. It is no consolation to us that you agree 
to pay for the extra time used in working the cast- 
ings. It is the holding up of our locomotives that 
counts. We want soft castings from you, or we 
will get them elsewhere.’ And we got soft castings 
for all the work in that shop, and also for the other 
twenty shops on that whole road, so that the checking 
up of the work of this man resulted in a general 
betterment over the whole system.” 














work. 

And the system did 
work. Those negroes, 
paid at the rate of $1.50 
per day, did every bit 
of wiring and carpen- 
tering and plumbing 
for an entire huge 
factory, or aggregation 
of factories, and the 
entire result is so 
simple, because of the 
unit system, that it 
amazingly reduced the 
friction all around. The 
completed cost was 
about thirty-five per 
cent. less than the low- 
est contractor’s  esti- 
mate from anywhere in 
the country. In addi- 
tion to this, the work 
has been pronounced 
by every expert who has 
examined it to be above 
the grade which the 
contractors could have 
furnished even at the 
highest rate quoted. 

Now let us take a 
look inside a shop after 
efficiency has been in- 
stalled —let us say, 














inside a railroad loco- 
motive manufacturing 
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Duplicating writings and operations as many as twenty-nine times 





HE VANISHING HAND CRANK 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 1913 MODEL “SELF-STARTING” CAR 
HAS MADE THE CRANKING DIFFICULTY A TROUBLE OF THE PAST 






FEW years ago, when the auto- 
mobile was in its infancy, the car- 
toonists delighted in depicting the 
unfortunate owner as sprawled on 
his back in the middle of a muddy 
country road, trying to make some 
mysterious repair to the “ running 
gear” of the car. Then, when 
automobile builders began almost 
universally to place the motor under the forward hood 
where it could be reached from a dignified standing 
position, the humorous artists discovered that there 
was but little point in making a “worm” of the 
owner, and that he seldom had occasion to obtain the 
unpopular “ worm’s-eye view ” of his cat. And so the 
cartoonists were forced to seek other eccentricities 
of the car in order to illustrate the troubles of the 
motorist. 

They found them. As the power-plants of the cars 
became larger, it required more effort to start the 
motors, and no great stretch of the imagination was 
demanded for the caricaturist to represent the owner 
at the backbreaking task of cranking a “ balky ” auto- 
wiobile while standing in a pool of his own perspira- 
tion. Not every car was so difficult to start, of 
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self-starters, but a large number of such drivers must 
rely on the good offices of the passing pedestrian, the 
traffic policeman, or a kindly-disposed automobilist 
for aid in case the motor stalls. But now the self- 
starter has made the woman driver independent of 
man even to this extent. She may still be willing— 
and glad—to enlist his aid when it becomes necessary 
to change a tire; but she can start her own motor, 
thank you. 

But even a strong man, who may consider cranking 
a “stiff” moter only a pleasant exercise, will find a 
use for the self-starter. With the traffic congestion 
and regulations in many of the large cities that 
necessitate slow running through the streets, the motor 
is generally cperated well throttled. Under such 
conditions, even the best driver may often stall his 
motor, and it is naturally mortifying as well as time- 
consuming to be forced to alight from the seat, 
walk to the front of the car, and then crank a few 
times, the while traflic behind—and possibly on either 
side, if on a busy cross-street—is held’ up until the 
engine can be started and the operator can return to 
his seat. 

Such a proceeding is disagreeable enough in the case 
of an open car used on a pleasant day. But if the car 
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The mechanism of a 


‘ self-starting ’? automobile. The driver 


has merely to press the button and release the clutch 


eourse, but practically all required at least a “ husky 
yank of the crank” before the motor would run of its 
own volition. 

But to what failing of the automobile will the 
cartoonist now turn for satire?—for of the several 
hundred thousand motor-cars to be produced for 1913, 
a large majority are provided with the self-starter 
that either eliminates the starting crank entirely or 
renders its use so unnecessary that it is hardly to be 
reckoned with as a part of the machine. There is 
certainly not much opportunity for caricature in a 
motor-car that will start at the press of a button 
located at the driver’s seat, unless it be the very ease 
and Juxury now attendant upon automobile operation. 
A few years ago, the picture of a driver pushing a 
button that enabled him to do the “ rest,” while com- 
pressed air, electricity, acetylene gas, or a coil-spring 
did the work of starting the motor, would have seemed 
like an idealistic dream of the distant future—and 
vet it is a dream that now comes true a thousand 
times“a day. 

While all self-starters do not literally operate on the 
* push-the-button ” principle, that is about all of the 
effort required by any of them. Some may require 
the turn of a handle, the push and pull of a rod, or 
the movement of a lever, but at the most, it is a 
“simple twist of the wrist” that starts the motor 
humming as merrily as though a Samson had whirled 
the hand crank. 

Of course it is the fair feminine driver to whom the 
self-starter is the greatest boon, for this modern 
attachment now opens the’ motor-car field to the 
woman who, endowed with the cool-headed judgment 
and steadiness of nerves necessary for controlling and 
directing the power of the thirty or sixty-horse-power 
engine, had never possessed the physical strength 
heretofore required for turning the hand crank. To be 
sure, Many women operate cars not equipped with 


is entirely enclosed and the weather is stormy, the 
need of some method of starting the motor from the 
seat will be felt the more keenly. In fact, it is probable 
that the growing use of the automobile in winter and 
the increasing popularity of closed cars of the “ coupé” 
type have combined to make 1913 the “self-starter ” 
year. 

In view of the success of the self-starter, and the 
seeming necessity for a device of some sort that would 
eliminate cranking, it may well be wondered why the 
self-starter has been so long in making its appearance. 
As a matter of fact, it has been used successfully for 
several years on a few cars, but manufacturers have 
been so busy bringing the motor to its present state of 
perfection that the majority have had but little time 
to devote to the mechanical problems involved in the 
production of a satisfactory self-starter. And there 
are many problems to be solved in connection with the 
design of a satisfactory self-starter. The gasolene 
engine of the modern ‘automobile is a ‘“ concentrated 
power plant,” and manufacturers have been laboring 
for years to produce the motor that would combine 
light weight with structural strength. Consequently 
the self-starter, being an entirely independent attach- 
ment, must not add unduly to the weight of the motor. 
The aim of designers of cars has been toward simplicity, 
and therefore the self-starter must not be complicated 
and can have but few parts subject to wear or the 
necessity of repair. Above all, the self-starter must 
be efficient and must be able to start the motor ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred. To meet these require- 
ments has necessitated thorough investigation of the 
subject and years of experiment, and many motor-car 
manufacturers believe that even yet the defects in- 
herent in the first self-starters have not been entirely 
overcome. A beginning has most assuredly been made, 
however, and it is a safe prediction to state that in a 
few years the starting crank will be classed with the 
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emergency tools, and will be almost as unknown to 
the automobilist then as the tow-rope is to-day. 

But it may be wondered by the unfamiliar few why 
a special equipment is needed for starting the gasolene 
engine. “The steam-engine or the electric-motor starts 
at the turn of a valve or the throw of a switch,” say 
they, “so why isn’t the gasolene-engine equally 
capable?” It is because the gasolene-motor is an “ in- 
ternal-combustion ” engine that it requires an ex- 
terior power for its first few revolutions; it is self- 
contained and depends upon its own operation for the 
generation of the power that eventually drives it. The 
steam-engine obtains its power from the boiler, the 
electric-motor from the battery, but the gasolene- 
engine must rely only on its own cylinders. The first 
two sources of power are previously charged; but the 
gasolene-motor requires motion in itself before the 
gasolene can be converted into the combustible vapor, 
compressed, and then ignited to form the power im- 
pulses. It makes no difference how the first few revo- 
lutions of the motor are obtained—whether by hand, 
mechanical, electric, or pneumatic power—but they 
must arise from some source exterior to the engine. 

Compressed air was probably the first form of 
power applied to the self-starter, and it is in use on 
many cars to-day in a variety of styles. If this air, 
which is stored in a tank under high pressure, is ad- 
mitted to the proper cylinders of the motor at the 
proper time, the pistons will be forced down, as in 
the steam-engine, and the motor will run as long as 
such power is applied. In order to keep the tank 
filled with compressed air a separate pump is used 
that is driven by the motor, either through the 
medium of gears, or directly by means of the pressure 
formed in one of the cylinders at the time of each ex- 
piosion. The air-control valve is located on the dash- 
board within easy reach of the driver, and requires but 
a slight turn to admit the power to the motor. In 
erder to admit the air to the various cylinders only at 
the proper time, a mechanism known as a distributer 
must be attached to the engine and driven by it at 
one-half the speed of the crank-shaft. 

The large number of motor-cars now equipped with 
electric-lighting systems has brought into prominence 
the possibility of employing the same source of power 
that is used for the lights for the operation of the 
self-starter. The fact that a certain form of dynamo 
may be used either to generate current when driven 
by the gasolene-engine, or to serve as a motor if current 
is conducted to it, has resulted in the design of a 
single machine to operate the lights and to start the 
engine. The current generated by this machine when 
run as a dynamo is stored in a storage battery. When 
it is desired to start the engine, a lever is moved and 
a switch turned that converts the dynamo into a motor, 
the power from the latter being applied to the fly- 
wheel or crank-shaft of the engine. Although but 
few turns are required, as a rule, to start the engine 
running under its own power, sufficient current may 
be stored in the battery to operate the motor for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

When a four or a six cylinder motor is once 
“warmed up,” it is a well-known fact that it may 
often be “started on the spark.” In other words, if 
too long an interval has not elapsed since the motor 
was last running, an explosive charge will probably 
have been left in one or more of the cylinders that 
will require but the switching on of the ignition-cur- 
rent to start the engine. This principle is used in the 
design of the “ ignition starters,” which charge each 
cylinder with an explosive mixture previous to switch- 
ing on the current. This explosive charge may either 
be a mixture of gasolene vapor and air or acetylene 
gas and air. In the former case, the mixture is ob- 
tained from a carbureter; while the acetylene gas will 
be obtained from a storage tank, used either in con- 
nection with the operation of the gas-lamps, or espe- 
cially supplied for the starter. By opening a valve 
or operating a small pump-handle, the acetylene will 
be forced into the cylinders and there mixed with the 
air to form the explosive charge. When the current 
is switched on there will-be an explosion in each 
cylinder in turn, which is generally sufficient to start 
the motor running under its own power. 

Distinct from any of the starters already described 
is the mechanical type. This employs a powerful coil 
spring that is wound by the previous revolutions of 
the motor and that is thrown into. engagement with 
the crank-shaft of the engine by a small clutch. When 
this clutch is engaged and the spring released, the 
motor will be “spun” rapidly for several revolutions 
until the energy of the spring is exhausted. As soon 
as the motor begins to run under its own power, the 
spring is automatically thrown out of engagement with 
the crank-shaft. In some designs the first few revolu- 
tions of the motor, when running under its own power, 
are used to rewind the spring; while others rely on 
the “coasting” of the motor when the main clutch 
is thrown out for the necessary impulses. Such a 
starter is either included in the flywheel of the motor 
or an extension of the transmission case, or it may 
be attached to the forward end of the crank-shaft 
in the position usually occupied by the starting 
crank. 

The announcements of the 1913 models of motor-cars 
indicate that the conservative makers of last year— 
who preferred to wait until the success of the self- 
starter was assured—have at last “entered the fold,” 
and are offering this newest device either as optional 
or regular equipment on all their output. 
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NOVEMBER NOTES 


GALUPTIOUS DAYS 

Tue long-haired youngster with a yell 

Now kicks the football for a spell, 

The while he grinds with sickening thud 

His foeman’s nose deep in ye mud. 

The pumpkin with its rind of joy 

Peeps from the vine, flirtatious, coy, 

And whispers low, in accents shy, 
'“Tll see you later in the pie!” 

The chestnut from his high place sings, 

“ Just watch me fly, though minus wings!” 

And when he lands how we are stirred 

To note that he’s a little “ burred ”! 

Thanksgiving’s near, and thanks arise 

For blessings great unto the skies. 


The bulbs of your electric-light plant put in last 
June will now begin to bloom more brilliantly and 
earlier in the evening, but must be carefully watched 
and protected against the heavy frost and cold dues 
when the bills come in on the first of the month. 

Just because the man sitting next you in the car, 
theater, or church carries a heavy odor of gasolene 
about with him is no reason for supposing that he 
is a motor aristocrat. It may merely mean that his 
wife has only just taken his winter flannels from the 
camphor trunk. 

The careful gardener will not burn his leaves, but 
will use them for covering the base of his young trees; 
but the amateur poet should gather his leaves to- 
gether in a large galvanized iron barrel, and, after 
soaking them in paraffine, use them to start the 
furnace fire in lieu of other kindling. This will save 
both fuel expense and return postage. 

Persons addicted to the cold-plunge habit in the 
early morning will find the shock of the November 
waters somewhat mitigated if the water is boiled 
before using and tempered further with one quart 
of powdered mustard and. cayenne pepper to the gal- 
lon. Bathing in sables, sealskins, or other furs is not 
recommended for persons of sluggish financial circula- 
tion. 

A promissory note for $250 negotiated on the four- 
teenth of this month will insure a pleasant little 
reminder on St. Valentine’s Day that somebody some- 
where is thinking of you, provided you take the pre- 
caution to draw it at three months. 

November has only thirty days, so that it brings 
Christmas one day nearer than if it had thirty-one. 
This is, of course, an obvious fact, but we need con- 
stantly to be reminded of the obvious, especially in 
relation to our Christmas duties. 





RURAL ECONOMICS 


“T SEE you’ve lowered the speed limit and hoisted 
your fines,” said Winkletop to the judge after paying 
his fine. 

“Ya-as,” said the judge. ‘“ We found thet under 
the old tariff they wasn’t enough vi’lations o’ the law 
to make it wuth while.” 





PROVED 
“Do you believe that money makes the mare go?” 
asked Dubbleigh. 
“Sure,” said Wiggley. “As soon as a man gets 
money he buys’an automobile, and the mare goes for 
what she’s worth.” 





THE CONTRACT NOT FILLED 
“Sere here,” said Tompkins, angrily, to the car 
agent, “you told me that if, after using that car 

















“ JUMP IN, BINKS, AND I’LL SHOW YOU HOW FAST 
SHE CAN GO.” 

“T D-D-DON’T CARE TO G-GET IN, THANKS, BUT [’LL 
STAND HERE AND H-H-HOLD MY BREATH AS YOU GO BY.” 
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PRESENCE 


OF MIND 


CLERICAL ENTHUSIAST (in difficulty). DAMNATION !—ER—AHEM!—APROPOS OF NOTHING—IS—ER— 


A—GENERALLY DISCREDITED DOCTRINE. 


ten years I didn’t say it was the best on the market 
you’d give me another.” 

“So I did, so I did,” returned the agent. 

“Well, it’s a bunch of junk at the end of six 
months,” said Tompkins, “and Id like the other 
car.” 

“ Ah—but the contract was that you were to say 
that after using the old one ten years, sir,” said the 
agent. ‘“ You’re just nine years and six months short 
of the contract.” 





EDITOR: AND WHY DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD AC- 
CEPT THIS LITTLE—ER—DRAWING? 

AMATEUR ARTIST: BECAUSE MY FATHER IS PRESI- 
DENT OF THE First NATIONAL BANK AND A MEMBER 
OF THE STocK EXCHANGE. 





THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
A POET’S DREAM 
O ror the days of chivalry when every human set 


however high or low it be, was ruled by etiquette! -} 


When everywhere we turned our gaze, fore, aft, or 
left or right, we saw all men upon the ways inces- 
santly polite! 

How I do pine for that glad hour when candidates 
for place, no matter how athirst for power, shall 
plead with smiling face, not for themselves, but rivals 
for the honors of the State, just as upon some parlor 
floor they smile on those they hate. 

T’d love to see a football match upon a Chester- 
field, whereon, instead of bite and scratch and foemen’s 
faces heeled, one player bold would take the ball and, 
like a kindly soul, politely to his rivals call to come 
and kick the goal! 

I’'d love to live in that glad time when smiling 
bank cashiers up to my humble cot would climb to miti- 
gate my fears, and like some Robin Hood of old, of 
philanthropic fame, would open up a pot of gold and 
bid me use the same! 

And, oh, what joy would fill my heart if there 
should chance to rise an editor up in the mart of 
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them that poetize, who, just to spare the feelings of 
the humble scribbling hack, would take the ardent 
tropes of love that now he sendeth back! 

A. SUFFERAN MANN. 





ECONOMICAL 

“I sorry, my dear,” said Bildad, “ but you’ll have 
to economize this winter. Business has been bad, 
and—” 

“Very well, John; if you say so, I will,” said Mrs. 
Bildad. “WIl discharge Henry and get a smaller 
chauffeur. We can save ten or fifteen dollars on his 
winter furs.” 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
THE ELOPEMENT 


HE clasped her to his breast and ran 
Straight to the train—a stirring scene. 
He was a poor suburban man 
And she the maid 
That sat displayed 
Upon the cover of a magazine! 


We observe with interest that the man who has to 
swallow his own words generally ends up as a con- 
firmed dyspeptic. 

Bildad has just devised a miniature phonograph 
to put inside the midnight key-hole which calls out 
“Here I am” the minute the head of the house steps 
upon the door-mat. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate that the cart-tail 
orators so much in evidence in campaign times should 
give us so much more truck than argument. A man’s 
talk is largely influenced by what he stands on. 








ACCORDING TO THF THEORY OF EVOLUTION 
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The woman was lying on her silks and cushions while two attendants fanned her 


125 ar re re Hele T 
a RORY are there no more Helens of ‘Troy 
Fa, SE >to set nations by the ears?” ‘de- 





manded Jim Russell. ‘“ Pure and 
*% transcendent loveliness is gone, and 
85 the liveliest contest for what beauty 
y ve have is the tame procedure of 
yy the divorce court. Do you suppose 
#32 that if so fair a woman as Trojan 
XY Helen appeared among us magnates 
would throw their miliions at her feet and kings 
mobilize their armies? I don’t think they would.” 

Lean, gray Captain Marchand shook his head and 
said with perfect gravity: “In our day I knew a 
woman more beautiful than any other woman ever 
was. In her presence it became plain to me that, 
after all, men are the same -now as three thousand 
years ago. In fact, a kingdom, a king, and a hero 
were sacrificed on her altar. It happened seventeen 
years ago. 

The captain seemed sunk in a deep dream for a 
long minute. Then he glanced round at our silent, 
interested, questioning faces, and repeated, “* Seventeen 
years!” He smiled. “ That is a long time in the life 
of beauty. All must be done and over with long ago. 
I'll tell you the story and disprove Russell’s con- 
tention. 

*“ Archibald Louden was my friend. He was the 
head of a large shipyard on the Clyde. The Sultan 
of Nutech was a king who, after three years at Oxford 
and several more spent in traveling through Great 
Britain and the Continent, was minded before return- 
ing to his own country to order a big, fast, luxuriously 
fitted yacht from Louden’s firm. When the vessel was 
finished Louden prepared to deliver her personally to 
the Sultan at his capital beyond the Persian Gulf. 
He took me as his chief officer. 

“There were astonishing features about the Sea 
Palm. In the first place, she had quarters for over 
a hundred guests, as well as accommodations for an 
immense crew. Secondly, she was built to carry coal 
for five thousand miles steady steaming. Third, the 
Sultan’s private saloon was the full width of the 
ship amidships on the main deck and was _ plated 
with solid steel outside and with French glass inside. 
{t had neither windcews nor port lights, being really 
an armored square apartment with a single metal door 
giving access to it. 

“The interior of this strange apartment was, as 
I have said, of plate glass. Each great mirror stood 
from deck to ceiling in a panel of its own, the edges 
of which were polished brass. At first you would 
think that they rested plumb with each other and all 
en a line, but actually the surface of each one was 
at a slight, carefully calculated angle to the per- 
pendicular, and all but one—Ill tell you about that 
later—were tilted backward so that they threw their 
united reflections upward and into a circular dome, 
also of heavy glass backed with silver. The cabin 
was lit from small scientifically arranged electric 
clusters. 

“The result was very odd. To enter that saloon 
through the one heavy, mirrored door was like stepping 
out upon an infinitely fine and splendid atmosphere, 
which held one suspended in a gorgeous and pellucid 
medium. The deck, thickly carpeted as it was, didn’t 
show in the reflections. One saw nothing except end- 
less bright pictures of oneself. I can’t describe the 
effect better than by telling you that those cunningly 
tilted mirrors seemed to give back into the air straight, 
shimmering spears of light which elevated one until, 
dizzily. one looked down at one’s feet, saw the rugs 
on the deck, and instantly seemed to sink into restful 
and mysterious dusk. 

* Remember, I never saw the interior of this saloon 
until we reached Alexandria, discharged (as we were 
instructed to do) the Europeans we had signed in 
Glasgow, and had received a new crew of quiet, 
swarthy subjects of the Sultan, sent by him to meet 
us. Only Archibald Louden and I were left. It was 
after we were through the canal and in the Red Sea 
that he ordered our dinner served for once in the 
Sultan’s quarters. 

‘I don’t think either of us spoke while we dined 
amid those flashing walls under the blazing dome. 
Kut when the coffee was before us and the last servant 
had vanished through the great door, Louden stared 
around at the endless brizht reflections of us two and 
said, ‘TI feel like a bit of glass in a kaleidoscope.’ 

“*T’m dizzy,’ I agreed. 
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without saying so, conveyed the impression that the 
yacht had been built for the special delectation of 
his wife. 

“ Tmagine our feelings the next day when the Sultan 
brought her aboard. ‘This royal lady waddled up the 
carpeted ladder under a flaming red parasol and 
discovered to our eyes a squat, fat creature whose 
best charms might have been expected in an overfed 
barmaid. She used raw English, smelled of some hor- 
rible perfume, and went to sleep while Archibald was 
doing the honors. 

“ Archibald and I merely looked at each other. when 

“He nodded, adding later: ‘It’s a fancy of the she was finally over the side. There was nothing to 
Sultan’s. One of his chief priests or philosophers, or SY, you understand. That coarse creature was a 
whatever he calls ’em, came clear to Scotland to draw fact. : Her pudgy fingers heavy with jewels were -& 
the patterns for this and test it after it was in- fact, just as it was a fact that she was the chief wife 
stalled.’ of a powerful ruler. ni 

“* Queer notion,’ I commented. ‘I wonder what’s “The next day Louden came from a Visit to the 
the object of it?’ palace to tell me to get ready for a week’s voyage. 

“Archibald got up. ‘Vl show you one thing I ‘The Sultana is ill,” he explained. ‘ The Sultan wishes 
discovered while we were building it. I fancy it was to take her down to the Boiling Fountain. 
the trick he was after.’ He pushed a plate of small Medicinal spring? J inquired. ; : 
sweet biscuit across the polished table and pointed So they tell me, he answered. Queer thing, 
to one. ‘Take that and try to hit me by throwing it too, from the description. He thinks the steam from 
at me,’ he said. ‘ it is a sure cure for his wife’s asthmatic complaint. 

“ At first I didn’t understand that he was in earnest. “We were away the next morning, Sultan, Sultana, 
Then I took good aim—he wasn’t eight feet distant— and a gorgeous retinue aboard. And three days later 
and the biscuit.broke against a mirror. I tried again Louden slowed the Sea Palm and told me to be ready 
with the same result. Louden laughed. ‘You could to let go the anchor, though the expanse of blue 
shoot at me with a pistol and never hit me except—-seemed unbroken by sign of land. 
by accident. The mirrors distort both direction and “* Where’s that spring? I demanded. 
distance. You can’t even find the door.’ “He pointed ahead and almost into the eye of the 


: ’ Jaane ; ; 
“True enough; there was only one way to identify sinking sun. * It boils up out of the sea,’ he told me. . 


the panel that covered it—circumnavigate the room, ‘We have to lie here, as the water is too hot closer 
with one’s eyes on the rugs, and find a simitar woven to its center. Wait till the night wind gets up. 
in the fabric. That marked the exit. “When the sun was gone I saw a sliver of moon 

“¢T understand that this saloon is exactly a re- on the western horizon and a few stars low down. 
production of the Sultan’s private apartment in the Overhead there was velvety vacancy. Archibald 
great palace at Nutch,’ said Louden. ‘ These servants laughed at my stare upward. ‘It’s the steam from 
are his own trained boys. I fancy that he doesn’t the Boiling Iountain that hides the stars, he ex- 
allow many people to suspect the properties . 
of this cabin.’ 

“*Vou and I know something about it,’ 
I remarked. 

“ Archibald glanced at me with a humor- 
ous grimace. ‘That is true. But the Sul- 
tan made the contract, and on very liberal 
terms, strictly contingent on my delivering 
the yacht to him myself; and he further 

























stipulated that I should bring with me rf} 

from Alexandria only one European. Now a er 

what do you think of that?’ sari 
“¢*T might think that the Sultan had de- b 


signs on the life of the one man who holds 
his secret—whatever that secret is—but— 
that would be melodrama,’ I said. ¢ 

“ Archibald stared at the dome. ‘ Yes, : 
rank nonsense,’ he assented. 

“Tn due time we had skirted Arabia and 
entered the Persian Gulf. Later we ran 
into the long arm of the sea that stretches 
into the kingdom of Nutch—a strange sea, 
shallow and treacherous, marked on our 
charts as a mere runn, or marsh, of un- 
known extent. A native pilot emerged from 
among the crew and steered us swiftly and 
surely through its invisible channels, round 
reefs awash, and between islands that lay 
foul and whity-brown 
above its sluggish surface, 
until on a morning the 
sun rose on a huge dome 
and a clump of pinnacled 
towers. Our anchor roared 
down as we swung not 
half a mile from .the low 
shore of an immense and 
wealthy city. 

“That afternoon the 
Sultan came off in his 
state barge. His brocaded 
ensign was hoisted, and 
we saluted with the 3.6 
gun mounted on the fore- 
castle head. The Sultan 
rose in the boat and 
came swiftly up the broad 
steps of the side ladder— 
a tall, graceful, dark-eyed 
and richly dressed gentle- 
man who spoke very good 
English and shook hands 
with Archibald. 

“The honors were done 
in Louden’s own quarters. 
Then the Sultan said he 
wished us to accompany 
him while he inspected the 
ship. Most of the con- 
versation was about the 
fittings, and the Sultan, 





In an instant murder had been done 
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plained. ‘It will fall like dew when the wind cools 
it a little.’ 

“Of course I quickly discovered the nature of the 
affair: it was a geyser spouting up through the 
shallow waters of the runn. It gave off a peculiar 
astringent vapor which stung both nostrils and throat. 
Whether it really had medicinal qualities, I don’t 
know. We stopped two days in that torrid expanse, 
while the woman coughed and complained in her 
great chair and the Sultan mooned about the decks. 
Then quite suddenly the Sultana cried out where she 
lay, her gross, obese features purple-stained. We ran 
to her. Her lips palpitated in a paroxysm of strang- 
ling. She was holding a jeweled bottle of that hor- 
rible perfume below her nostrils. We hoisted anchor 
and sped back toward Nutch. The return trip was 
even less agreeable than the outward one: the Sultana 
was better of her ailment, but the three days that 
elapsed before we were home were filled with quarrels, 
complaints, and promiscuous punishments. 

“On the last afternoon the woman was lying on 
her silks and cushions under an awning while two 
attendants fanned her. The Sultan was sitting cross- 
legged on a huge mat abaft the chart-room. A tall, 
slim dancing-girl came on some errand from forward, 
and I caught the sudden lift of the Sultan’s eyelids. 
The girl stopped dead and seemed to await a command. 

“It was really nothing; yet the Sultana raised 
herself on one pudgy arm and her eyes burned like 
powder in the open. With an almost incredible swift- 
ness she was upon the poor girl. In an instant murder 
had been done, and in two minutes more the Sultana 
reposed again among her cushions, somnolent, vapid, 
commonplace. The Sultan never turned his head. He 
seemed lost in dreams. 

“Three hours later the yacht was moored off the 
palace landing, and the silks and jewels and crouching, 
scared-faced attendants were got ashore. And scarce 
an hour afterward, to Louden and me, alone in the 
cabin, quietly appeared the Sultan, followed by a 
single servant. He accepted a cigarette, glanced from 
one to the other of us, 
and remarked, softly: ‘I 
came away unobserved. I 
have something to say.’ 

“Louden and I were 
silent, digesting that 
word ‘unobserved.’ Pres- 
ently he began, in a 
quiet, almost common- 
place tone: ‘I built this 
yacht for Her Royal 
Highness, but I find that 
it displeases her. When 
anything displeases her, 
she—she destroys _ it.’ 
His red lips parted in a 
slight smile, above which 
his dark eyes showed no 
glance of amusement, 
and he stroked his beard 
gently. His voice dropped 
a little lower. ‘I-have dis- 
covered a jewel which de- 
lights me. I wish to save 
it, and to-morrow morning 
before the dawn I shall 
come on board with that— 
that jewel—which — she 
wishes to destroy. You 
will be ready to steam 
away at sunrise, captain.’ 

“He finished his ciga- 
rette, bowed to each of us, 
and went away as silently 
as he had come. Louden 
and I stared at each other, 
venturing no remarks. 

“While the Sea Palm 
lay free of the ground just 
before daylight next morn- 
ing, a boat came alongside 
in the darkness, and the 
Sultan appeared from it. 
With his own hand he assisted on board a veiled 
woman—a tall, slim, exquisite figure of wonderful 
grace and distinction. They were followed by several 
attendants. When they had reached the deck the 
Sultan gave Louden a swift order: “Get under way 
at full speed!’ 

“The sun was up before we were well away. I was 
summoned to the bridge by Louden. ‘We are com- 
manded to come below,’ he told me in an undertone, 
and moved ahead of me into the alleyway off which 
the door of the Sultan’s private apartment gave access. 

“It was opened by the Sultan himself, and we 
stepped out of the half-dusk of the passage into the 
shimmering brilliancy of the mirror-walled saloon. 
And as if she floated aerially in that pellucid and 
iridescent atmosphere, we saw a woman. ‘ This, gentle- 
men,’ said the Sultan in a strange voice, ‘is the jewel 
I wish to save.’ 

“We stood there, Louden and I, under the dazzling 
dome and surrounded by those flashing walls and 
looked upon the most beautiful woman any man had 
ever seen. 

“She was so perfect, from her drifted hair and 
limpid eyes to her still hands and light-poised feet, 
that I felt suddenly abashed. In the shadowlessness 
of that flaming illumination she was indeed a jewel. 
I glanced aside at Archibald Louden, and on his some- 
what heavy, austere face I saw the real beginning of 
the story I’m telling. 

“With a sudden, imperious gesture the Sultan 
dismissed me. I went to the bridge and watched the 
bow waves break here and there on the hidden reefs 
amid which the Sea Palm kept her tortuous course. 
My mind refused to leave the scene I had just wit- 
nessed. I pieced together all that I knew of this ruler 
of a large and almost unknown kingdom, my long 
acquaintance with Louden, great ship-builder and mas- 
ter of affairs that my friend was getting to be, this 
voyage on this peculiar yacht, the horror of the 
Sultana and the dancing-girl, the picture of that ex- 
quisite being I had but now seen in the terrific and 
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searching light of that bizarre saloon. I made noth- 
ing of it. 

“Two hours later Louden had not yet appeared on 
deck, and I was beginning to relax when I saw a 
thick, short figure coming toward me from one of the 
forward deck-houses. Despite its muffled veils and 
draperies, it looked alarmingly familiar. I instantly 
ran down and intercepted it and discovered the Sul- 
tana. 

“She stopped me with an imperious hand. ‘He 
must not know,’ she said in a raw voice. * Do you hear 
me, man? He shall not be told, I say!’ Then the 
venomous woman in her flared up for an appalling 
instant. Across her features, as if drawn by a 
painter’s thumb dipped in purple, went an expression 
of hatred, jealousy, acrid and burning malevolence. 
It passed and she waddled by me steadily toward the 
gangway that led down to the mirrored saloon. 

“When Louden came up it was plain from one look 
at his disturbed and scowling face that the Sultana 
had found means to make her presence known. 

“¢ How on earth did she get here?’ I wondered. 

“*Her spies brought reports that made her sus- 
picious of the Sultan’s movements,’ he replied. ‘She 
slipped aboard in the dark. But the Sultan put the 
“ Jewel” in my charge, and I have hidden her so that 
the woman cannct find her.’ 

“ All day long the Sea Palm steamed through the 
torrid runn with the Sultan in his mirrored saloon, 
the jewel he was striving to save hidden I knew 
not where, the Sultana, a fat, squat Nemesis, also 
hidden—Archibald and I the only persons who knew 
what human 
dynamite was 
aboard. We 
went __ softly, 
eyes and ears 
alert. 

“As the sun 
set to starboard 
IT saw far on 


“And I trust you,’’ ran the last words 


the southerly horizon the faint blue line that be- 
tokened the open gulf. A slight freshness made the 
awnings quiver; the stars came out; a fat slice of 
moon brightened in the east. The Sultan mounted to 
the bridge. 

“ He stood there, in his trailing rebes and sparkling 
jeweled turban, until Louden came up. To him he 
said in a low tone: ‘ You keep a poor watch, captain. 
Make straight for Aden. There I shall bid you good- 
by.’ With that he walked haughtily away. 

“T glanced at Archibald. His face was hard set. 
He dropped a heavy hand on my shoulder. ‘Clever, 
isn’t he? But he’s afraid of me, and I’m not of 
him.’ He stared across the wide, heaving expanse of 
water that lay like milk under the moon. The throb 
of the engines seemed to lift us quickly along with 
a peculiar and hasty vibration. We said nothing more 
until presently Archibald turned his steady eyes on 
mine. ‘Did you ever think to see a woman like her?’ 
he demanded. 

“*T hope—’ I began. 

“Louden laughed like a boy. ‘Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,’ he quoted, and filled his chest 
with a strong inspiration. 

“*But she belongs—’ I stammered, realizing the 
seriousness of his sudden, swift purpose. 

“He took me up. ‘She belongs to me—if I’m man 
enough.’ 

“Why did I instantly take that assertion of his lit- 
erally? Gentlemen, I had seen the woman, and I was 
watching the face of my best friend. It was a 
catastrophe! 

“You will know what arguments I used. Then I 
recalled to him the danger, adduced the absurdity of 
his suddenly falling in love with an absolutely un- 
known and mysterious beauty in a far-away Eastern 
sea. ‘It is perfectly ridiculous!’ I cried, then added to 
save my face, ‘if you mean what you say.’ 

“*T mean it,’ he replied. ‘Marchand, there’s no 
heart in your words. You know deep in your soul 
that nothing is of any worth compared to her.’ 
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“* Your honor, I suggested in despair. 

“* What honor is there in abandoning her to that 
brute of a Sultan?’ he demanded. ‘I know something 
of her history. She isa European.’ He waved me away. 
He would hear nothing further, and I went below. 

“When I came up at midnight I saw that the 
yacht was no tonger making for the open sea, but 
was steering deeper into the runn. To my questions 
Louden merely shook his head. 

“The moon had set, and I was busy over a poor 
chart I had finally raked up and trying to fix our 
position by a star when I was disturbed by the Sul- 
tana. She stood beside me, reeking of her detestable 
perfume. And in a husky whisper she told me of her 
life, as though she were advancing an enormous 
argument for my loyalty to her. It appeared that 
she had been bought out of some slave-market while 
a girl and sent to Nutech. There she had grown up 
and attracted the attention of the heir to the throne. 
‘I was beautiful then,’ she told me in the voice of a 
tormented lost soul. ‘He took me for his first wife 
when I was twelve and he himself but sixteen and 
heir to the kingdom.’ 

“Oh yes. The Sultan had come back from the 
university and his travels to find the beauty he had 
loved changed into this creature. He had remembered 
her as boyish passion had pictured her. He had 
bought her a yacht and come back—to disgust. She 
had refused to suffer his despite, to be passed over, 
superseded. And so far she had—either secretly or 
openly—destroyed all her rivals. 

“Trained in Oriental palace intrigue, she knew 
that her solitary hope of 
maintaining her position 
was by trickery and de- 
eeit. Her spies had 
brought to her ears a tale 
of a wonderfully beauti- 
ful lady, known as ‘The 
Jewel,’ kept by the 
priests of Nutch as more 
precious than anything 
else, a kind of Vestal and 
hostage, as I made out 
from her’ broken _ talk, 
whose safeguarding 
meant the security of 
Nutech as an independent 
kingdom. 

“But the Sultan had 
seen her, had rated the 
priests for seeking to 
hold her from him, defied 
their auguries and their 
tradition, brought her 
aboard the yacht, and 
would doubtless marry 
her as soon as he reached 
Aden. All this the 
wretched Sultana gibbered 
forth, and at the end—of 
all things in the world! 
—adjured me by my 
English blood to aid her. 
‘IT am part English my- 
self, she swore, and 
backed her statement by 
a hoarse tale of her baby- 
hood in some Port Said 
dive, her sale as a slave 
when she was eight years 
old by her drunken father. 

“She pawed my arm in 
wild anxiety that I should 
help her. She promised 
me wealth, honor, any- 
thing my heart desired. 
At last I plumped out 
with a question: What 
did she want me to do? 

“* Kill her!’ she cried. 
She made a heavy gesture 
with her jeweled arm, a 
eoarse and menacing an- 
swer, full of amazing and feline malignance. It de- 
stroyed a kingdom, condemned a nation to slavery—all 
that revenge might fall on a single lovely head. Again 
I seemed to perceive something of the creature’s pro- 
digious power, and I was afraid. I recalled the slave 
girl lying dead under the awning. 

“*T am, of course, only an officer of this ship,’ I 
said, evasively. ‘I am under orders.’ 

“She stared at me from her heavy-lidded eyes, 
moved away, stared again, and vanished. When she 
was gone and there remained only the reek of the 
odious scent she used, I went to Louden’s cabin. 
He sat in his arm-chair, eyes fixed on vacancy. ‘Come 
to the bridge,’ I said. 

“There I made plain to him the predicament we 
were all in. He chewed his lip, walked up and 
down, stopped to scowl into the binnacle, muttered 
under his breath, and then said: ‘If you want to 
quit I’ll make a course that will let us hail some 
packet or other and you can cut. I had hoped you 
would stick.’ 

“*That’s hardly fair, Archibald,’ I answered. ‘Con- 
sider the strange position of the lady. Will it make 
for her happiness to take her away, to render it impos- 
sible for you to live in civilization? It’s plain piracy. 
Wake up, man! This is the nineteenth century.’ 

“*T know all about it,’ was his moody reply. ‘She 
was captured while a baby from a British outpost. 
You know the feelings of these dark Orientals in such 
matters: it became an affair of national vainglory 
to keep that English child, to deceive England, to 
laugh in the sleeve because the most beautiful Eng- 
lishwoman that ever lived was the “ Jewel ” of Nutch. 
The Sultan couldn’t refrain from telling me all this, 
with the beastly pride of his kind.’ 

“* What are you going to do?’ I demanded, giving 
over former arguments. ‘ After all, it’s not our busi- 
ness. Make the proper representations through official 
channels.’ 

““* And have her vanish forever?’ he said, with pro- 
found intensity. 





“IT simply repeated, ‘What are you going to do? 

“*T can’t live without her,’ he said, huskily, as if 
he had settled everything by that extraordinary con- 
fession. 

“* And—’ I waited. 

“He smiled, his white face.turned to the stars. 

“ As I was leaving the bridge, when he relieved me 
again, he said in a low tone, ‘I have arranged every- 
thing.’ He shook his head at me as much as to say, 
‘Be warned.’ 

“TI gave the ship to him and went below. I stepped 
inside my own cabin and was amazed to see the lady 
seated on my lounge. At her feet a slave girl reclined 
on a rug half asleep. I was about to withdraw, but 
she motioned me to come in, holding out her hand. 
In her fingers lay a note. I opened it. It was from 
louden and to the effect that the Sultan, in order to 
divert fresh suspicions of the Sultana, ‘had asked 
him to conceal the ‘ Jewel’ in a new place. ‘ And I 
trust you’ ran the last words. 

“My quarters were en suite and luxuriously fur- 
nished. 1 opened the door to the inner room and asked 
my visitor to withdraw. She smiled and went in. 

“She said nothing. I never heard her speak then 
nor afterward; but the eyes that looked out from 
under those brows of hers, the smile that delicately 
curved her lips, left little for speech to do. In the 
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that led to the Sultan’s private saloon. The tall 
portal was open, and in a sort of panic I rushed in 
there. 

** Just inside stood Archibald, revolver in hand, fac- 
ing the Sultan, who sat on his great rug, his long 
fingers gently outspread upon his knees. Louden 
was talking, standing big and straight in his uniform, 
his stern face fixed on the Easterner. 

“*VYou have but a little time to live, Your High- 
ness,’ I heard him say. ‘ All this —and his left hand 
pointed to the dazzling mirrors and dome sparkling 
overhead—all this will not prevent me from taking 
her from you.’ 

“*There is still time to discuss the matter before 
you die,’ said the Sultan, barely moving his fingers 
on his knees. ‘My good friend, when you built this 
cabin for me I surmised at the moment that I might 
need its resources. It will be a jest to destroy the 
builder of the yacht by his own handiwork, will it 
not?’ 

“* Wrong,’ said Louden, calmly. 
to die.’ 

“*You are not reckoning with the mirrors, the 
Sultan answered, in a gentle conversational tone. 
‘They have saved kings’ lives before through their 
cunning arrangement. You do not know of the single 
mirror that stands straight in its panel. Step farther, 


‘It is you who are 




















Louden looked up and once more waved his hand 


benignance of her gaze I drew back, closed the door, 
and sat down again in a sort of dream. 

* Heaven knows when I should have awakened from 
that profound meditation (mingled with intoxicating 
fancies), but that a peculiar, acrid odor had penetrated 
the cabin. At first I didn’t understand what it meant. 
Could the ship be on fire? Was that Louden’s scheme? 
Had he so desperately chanced— A _ stronger whiff 
told me what had happened. We were entering the 
area of the Boiling Fountain. My _ speaking-tube 
sounded. Archibald was calling me to the bridge. 
‘Close and lock your door when you leave,’ he ordered. 

“So IT went out, securing the exit behind me; went 
out into a thick and nauseous fog which made the 
very deck under my feet invisible. I felt my way 
to the bridge and made out Archibald by the wheel. 
When I was close enough he said: 

“* Keep her on this course, no matter what happens. 
You will pass out on the other side in half an hour. 
Is—is she safey’ 

“* Fast in my inner room,’ I responded, choking. 
lie moved away from me, vanishing with his second 
cr third stride, 

“There is one thing about your Easterner: to him 
an order is an order. IT was amazed to discover that 
not a man of our crew even dreamed of questioning 
that astounding trip across the Boiling Fountain. The 
helmsman, enwrapped in the vile fumes, imperturbably 
peered into the compass and turned his wheel a spoke 
now and then as if steering in open water. But I 
myself was in a vast bewilderment. Possibly the 
atrocious steam that stung my throat and contracted 
my air passages did not tend to clear my head. At 
any rate, I ceased to look after the ship and was 
possessed of but one thought—-the ‘ Jewel.’ I fancy I 
imagined her in last agonies, poisoned by the hot 
pases, 

* Giddy, half blind, half suffocated, instead of tak- 
ing the way to my own cabin I turned down the one 


captain, and I shall kill you, for you will be in the 
exact line. Step on, brave Englishman.’ 

“But if Archibald did not know the secret of the 
vertical panel, it instantly became evident that he 
had resources of his own—that he could outwit the 
Easterner—could meet cunning with full ingenuity. 
For even as the Sultan spoke a strong current of 
steam eddied into the saloon, for Louden had opened 
the door with one quick movement. Cloud-like it 
floated upward, an iridescent and lovely feather in 
that blinding and shadowless glare. ‘The time grows 
short,’ said Louden. ‘The “ Jewel” is mine.’ 

“A look of bewilderment came over the Sultan’s 
face. He gazed upward. A fresh current of steam 
from the Boiling Fountain poured in thick and strong. 
Its breath settled on the high plate glasses, on the 
surface of the shining dome. The Sultan thrust him- 
self up, shouting for his servants. He was too late. 
As if a cloud passed over the face of the sun the 
blaze of light was dimmed; the mirrors became like 
frosted panels; the overhead dome ceased to reflect. 
The pellucid and entranced air dulled. Archibald 
raised his revolver just as the Sultan lifted a silver- 
mounted pistol. The Sultan sank back. 

“His long, delicate fingers flutteringly sought the 
source of the red stream that flowed through his 
splendid vesture with an almost pontifical movement, 
as though to indicate that in the final movement. of 
his tragic existence he would still dip in the fountain 
of life and love. And witi this last profound an- 
nunciation of unquenchable passion he died. 

“T dragged Louden out and slammed the steel door. 
With little trouble (for the crew suspected nothing) 
we reached the bridge,.and there, half veiled by 
swirling mists, we confronted each other. Almost im- 
mediately the Sea Palm throbbed swiftly out of the 
zone of the Boiling Fountain into a clear and match- 
less night. Louden drew in a long breath of good air 
and smiled magnificently at me. 





“*What now?’ I demanded. 

“* Paradise,’ he breathed. 

“* There is still that hag to deal with,’ I cried. 

“*The Sultana—a woman!’ echoed Louden, dully. 
“Can I kill a woman? There is but one door to the 
Sultan’s saloon. Put her in there alone, with her 
lord and master, and then lock her in so that no one 
can open it.’ ‘i 

““Tt is customary to catch your hare before you 
cook it,’ I said, a little bitterly. However, there was, 
of course, but that one thing to do. I set out to find 
the Sultana. 

“Tt did not take me long. She lay on the deck 
outside my door quite dead. ‘That feline instinct which 
jealousy’ develops in the barbarous female had led 
her to her quarry. But the acrid fumes of the Boil- 
ing Fountain, once healing, had done their work, 
aided probably by her mortal paroxysm of rage. I 
stooped over, picked up the body, and carried it 
through silent and downcast-eyed servants to the door 
of, the great saloon. It opened to my touch and 
closed behind me. I laid the woman down beside the 
dead Sultan, went out, shut the door, and secured it 
firmly. To one of the headmen of the crew I gave 
a curt order: ‘His Highness does not wish to be 
disturbed.’ 

“That sufficed for a while to hold the shuffling crew 
in check. But I saw that we had only a short time 
in which to make an end of the whole matter. So 
long as the natives- believed their master to be alive, 
they would not question the death of the Sultana. 
Let them be certain their lord was dead— 

“T hastened to find Archibald. He listened to nty 
representations, and, leaning over the chart, he laid 
a finger on our position. ‘ We’re running for the open 
sea,’ he said. 

“A sudden, enormous note of passion ran ‘in his 
tones. Hehadslainaking. He had stolen by his single 
might ‘the jewel of a hemisphere. In a word, he had 
discovered his own strength—most fatal knowledge 
that can come to any man! So he threw away the 
chance of what we call happiness and contentment 
and stormed the utter heights of tragedy, as if the 
flaming rivers of hell only could quench his terrific 
thirst for the deepest of life and love. 

“He told me nothing of his ultimate plan. 

“ At the end of two days’ run we were well down 
the sea, and as the stars paled in the dawn of the 
third morning Louden, who: had walked the bridge 
all night, went below for a few minutes. On his re- 
turn he said, curtly, ‘Clear away the long boat with 
full provisions and four good men.’ 

“T looked at him as he stood almost transfigured 
in the quickly brightening light. ‘There is no land 
for two hundred miles,’ I said. 

“*T am leaving the ship,’ he retorted without notic- 
ing my objection. 

“* But what of the yacht? I insisted, still in the 
dark. 

“He thrust the question away roughly. ‘That is 
your business, Marchand.’ he told me. 

“So we lifted the big leng boat from her chocks, 
put in water and provisions, a sail, and spread an 
awning over the stern seats. That done, we stopped 
the engines and Louden went below once more. When 
he came back the lady was on his arm. They stood 
for a moment by my side as I directed the swinging 
ever of the boat and the lowering of the ladder. 
Well, he was a man for any woman to lean on—cling 
to; and she—she was a creature so divine that any 
man might gladly fling away the world for her. 

“Yet so strong is life-long habit upon us all that 
at the very last I grasped his arm to stay him from 
descending into the boat. ‘ Archie,’ I begged, ‘ don’t 
go. It is death.’ 

“He turned his gaze directly into my eyes. He 
waved his hand toward the undimmed sea-line of 
Arabia Felix. ‘We are going,’ he said, and gave me 
a firm grasp. 

“*But where?’ T called down to him in a perfect 
passion of remonstrance. 

“He didn’t look back, but I heard again the one 
word, indicative of his eternal destination: ‘ Para- 
dise.’ 

“The sun rose upon them as the boat slipped away 
over the smooth sea. Louden sat in the stern-sheets 
with her by his side. He looked up and once more 
waved his hand. She gave me one glance, full of 
serenity and acquiescence. Then she reached into her 
bosom -and pulled out a dagger. She laid it on 
Louden’s knee, as if with its surrender she gave him 
the keeping of her lovely soul. 

“T started the engines ahead. 

“Half an hour later I could still see the speck 
which was the boat. When I snapped my glasses into 
the rack Archibald Louden and the ‘ Jewel’ passed 
from knowledge. .Whither? Three nations swept the 
sea; nor did they find lim, nor the lady nor the 
yacht nor the Sultan of Nutch. For I headed the 
Sea Palm for-the Indian Ocean, quite beyond all beaten 
tracks, slowed her down, told the serang that it was 
the order to keep going on the same course, and took 
to a small boat myself. 

“The yacht steamed away from me, carrying in 
her blazing saloon a dead king, a dead queen, and the 
total evidence of Archibald Louden’s great love. As 
T headed my fraii craft for the poor hope of a port 
I could see the figure of the native ‘pilot on the lofty 
bridge, imperturbably holding the Sea Palm on her 
course out of the world.” 
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Mahogany 


Durine the autumn the saws in the 
mahogany-mills of Louisiana go night and 
day. There are seasons during which only 
day runs are made, but the busiest time 
for the mahogany people is during the 
autumn, when, practically speaking, the 
mill machinery never ceases operation. 

During the day of twenty-four hours 
sixty thousand feet of lumber are, it is 
said, cut in the average mill. Month after 
month the ships come up through the Gulf, 
at least twenty cargoes a year coming to 
anchor beside the gunwale. A great many 
vessels are devoted to this enterprise, 
their sole purpose being to get the logs 
from the tropical ports and bring them to 
New Orleans, returning for an additional 
cargo. About ten million feet a year of 
mahogany comes into New Orleans 
and is partly ‘“ manufactured” in Louisi- 
ana. 

In Mexico and the states of Central 
America the contractor pays five dollars 
tor a single tree. This is certainly cheap 
enough. But it is the expense of getting 
out the timber that makes of mahogany 
such an expensive lumber. The tree stands 
deep in the forest in the midst of an 
almost impenetrable jungle. There are 
no groves of mahogany-trees—they flour- 
ish perhaps not more than two to the 
acre. 

Now it may be that there is no water- 
course to hand by which the logs can be 
floated to port. The tree must be located 
by the “hunter,” whose business it is to 
roam through the forest in search of the 
coveted trees and to blaze a way to them 
so that they may be found again. 

Then the workmen must cut their 
laborious way to the trees, using for the 
purpose the machete. ‘he machete con- 
verted into a pruning-hook makes a most 
effective weapon in the hunting of ma- 
hogany. 

It is a beautiful tree, tall and shapely, 
with the lowest branches at least sixty 
feet from the ground. At the bottom is 
a huge swelling, after the manner of the 
cypress, and the tree must be cut above 
that swelling six or eight feet from the 
roots. The first steps comprise the build- 
ing of a platform around the trunk, so 
that the cutters may stand upon it and 
wield their axes. In the course of time 
down comes the great monster of the 
tropical forest, crashing through the thick 
growth around it. 

The workmen trim it, cut it into lengths, 
and manage to get it rolled to the nearest 
creek. There it must lie to await the 
floods of the rainy season, floods that will 
lift and carry it down-stream to the ocean 
port. There the logs are piled on the 
beach to await the vessel that is to carry 
them. Upon its arrival, they are rolled 
back into the water and rafted and pulled 
out to the ship’s side, a dangerous under- 
taking when the water is rough. Once 
beside the vessel, derricks serve to lift 
the logs, which, with great difficulty, are 
got into the hold. 

Mahogany does not in its own land com- 
mand the respect wherein it is held in 
ours. There has been much comment upon 
the fact that in lands beyond the Gulf 
it has been employed in the making of 
railway ties. The fact is there is so im- 
mense an amount of mahogany standing 
at great distances from the coasts, remote 
from railways or other means of trans- 
portation, that it is practically worthless 
to the owner of the land, and so it chances 
that he views the waste of it with com- 
parative indifference. 

There is, however, no wholesale de- 
struction of the mahogany forests. The 
young timber must be preserved. At one 
time it was the law that no tree could 
be cut which squared less than eighteen 
inches, but that law has become prac- 
tically a dead letter. But care is taken 
that larger trees are not indiscriminately 
cut. There is a considerable amount of 
reforestation. The mahogany is of very 
slow growth, many of the large trees, it 
is said, bearing evidence of an age in ex- 
cess of one thousand years. 





The Blanket Tree 


BLANKETS grow on trees ii Ecuador, 
and while the idea of an all-wood, fresh 
from the forest, bed-covering might give 
insomnia and a backache to the child of 
civilization who likes to snuggle com- 
fortably under several layers of down 
and wool, the natives find it all right, as 
in fact it is. 

When an Ecuador Indian wants a 
blanket he hunts up a demajagua tree 
and cuts from it a five or six foot sec- 
tion of the peculiarly soft, thick bark. 
This is dampened and beaten until the 
flexibility of the sheet is much increased. 
The rough, gray exterior is next peeled 
off, and the sheet dried in the sun, The 
result is a blanket, soft, light, and fairly 
warm, of an attractive cream color. It 
may be rolled into a compact bundle with- 
out hurt and with ordinary usage will 
last for several years, 
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Appreciation of Cadillac luxury as exemplified in the enclosed 
types, reaches its height among those who can afford 
any car, no matter what its price 


The Cadillac Limousine 


The Cadillac Limousine has rapidly ad- 
vanced to the position of leadership of en- 
closed cars. 


It finds its greatest sale among those who 
place luxury, comfort, ease, richness, taste, 
dignity, elegance and refinement above all 
price consideration and who are satisfied 
with nothing short of that which represents 
these qualifications in the highest degree. 


The improved Delco automatic cranking 
device, the electric lights both inside and 
out, the powerful, quiet motor, the ample 
wheel base, the large wheels and tires, the 
flexible yielding springs, the deep, soft, 
comfortable upholstering, the richness of 
trimmings and finish, all contribute to the 
luxuriousness of this splendid car. 


INTERIOR OF CADILLAC LIMOUSINE 





The body is made of aluminum by the 
latest improved methods. The forward or 
driver’s compartment, which is three-quar- 
ter enclosed, is upholstered in hand buffed, 
dull finished, deep grained black leather 
with French roll across front of cushions. 
The top deck above forward compartment 
is American black walnut. Floor boards are 
covered with gray linoleum with aluminum 
binding. Storm curtains are provided for 
unenclosed portion. 


The rear or passenger compartment with 
its two revolving seats, which may be fold- 





ed up close to sides of body when not in 
use, affords accommodations for five pas- 
sengers. 

This compartment is upholstered in best 
quality blue broadcloth, trimmed with 
broad and narrow lace to match. The seat 
cushion has over-stuffed front of latest 
French construction. 

Window sash, heel boards and finish 
mouldings are American black walnut. 

iass is selected crystal plate 3/16 inches 
thick, without bevel. Rear window is sta- 
tionary, all others drop into pockets. Door 
windows are provided with stops for ven- 
tilating. 

Window curtains are best grade silk, 
with silk tabs, operating on automatic roll- 
ers. 

The lower portion of windshield is sta- 
tionary, clear vision. The upper portion 
swings outward to any degree desired. 

The interior fittings include speaking 
tube; rosewood lever lock handles; robe 
rail covered with goat skin on doors; two 
slip pockets on center partition, edges bound 
with narrow lace; toilet case. 

The electric lighting equipment consists 
of two head lights, two pillar lights, twe 
interior lights, tail light and speedometer 
light. 

The doors, which open at an angle of 
100 degrees, are fitted with French head 
hinges, concealed knuckles and improved 
Yale locks. 

The finish is the highest grade: doors 
and lower panels, royal blue; upper panels 
and mouldings, black; chassis and wheels, 
royal blue. 

Tires are 36” x 414”. 

The inside dimensions of the Limousine 
are as follows: 

Distance from dash to front seat 2434’. 

Size of front cushion on top 44” x 1714”. 

Height from floor to top of front cushion 
1614”. 

Distance from partition to rear seat 
3714". 

Size of rear seat cushion on top 50” x 
aA”. 

Height from floor to top of rear cushion 
LY a 

Extreme length of body in rear on top of 
cushion 5814”. 

Width of front doors over all 20”. 

Width of rear doors over all 24”. 

Size of revolving seats 14” x 14”, 


Price, F.O. B. Detroit, $3250. 
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The Cadillac Coupe 


The Cadillac Coupe is a worthy compan- 
ion of the Cadillac Limousine. It is the 
leading car of its type. 

The body is made of aluminum by the 
latest improved methods. There are ac- 
commodations for four passengers, two 
alongside the driver and one on drop seat 
in front. The driver’s seat is hinged, per- 
mitting entrance at and exit from the right 
side of the car. 

The upholstering is in hand buffed black 
leather, trimmed with broad and narrow 
lace. The ceiling, sashes, heel board, hood 
shelves and finish mouldings are American 
black walnut. 





bik llc re me, ‘ 
INTERIOR OF CADILLAC COUPE 





The side windows and door windows 
drop into pockets; the rear and front quar- 
ter windows are stationary. Glass is 3/16’ 
selected crystal plate, without bevel. Cur- 
tains are high grade silk with silk tabs, 
operating on automatic rollers. 

The lower portion of windshield is sta- 
tionary, clear vision—the upper portion 
swings outward. 

There is a compartment for small par- 
cels back of the driver’s seat and space for 
suit case, tools, etc., under rear deck. 

The equipment includes the improved 
Delco electric system, embodying automatic 
self-cranking device, electric lighting and 
ignition. 

Tires are 36” x 414”. 

The inside dimensions of the Coupe are 
as follows: 

From partition to front of seat, 35’. 

From dash to front of driver’s seat, 29’ 

Cushion on top, left side, 18’”’ x 28’’. 

Size of driver’s cushion, 17” x 19”. 

Size of single seat in front, 16’ x 17”. 

Height from floor to top of cushions, 15’’. 

Height from floor to roof, 57’. 

Extreme length of body from partition 
to back, left side, 62’. 

Width of doors over all, 24’. 

Price, F.O. B. Detroit, $2500. 
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Lillian Lorraine 
IN THE “ ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 


Emily Stevens Madge Kennedy 
IN “THE POINT OF VIEW” 


























Edna Baker in “‘ Bachelors and Benedicts”’ 


Leon Errol (left) and Bert Williams in the “ Ziegfeld Follies” 




















Robert Lorraine in ‘‘Man and Superman” 



































A. Y. Poulton and Cyril Keightley in ‘The New Sin” 


Helen Ware and Charles Stevenson in “Trial Marriage” 
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The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER © 


FLOWERS 

GARDENING is such a public, exposed 
sort of hobby to pursue. Any one com- 
ing into the garden can see precisely what 
you are at. All know the exact extent 
of your demands and contentment. They 
have your measure so irretrievably. The 
ignominies connected with gardening are 
so many. One is almost always dirty 
and one is sometimes wildly disheveled. 
Invariably one is found huddled in some 
earthy corner and the whole thing lacks 
dignity and mystery. People are so apt 
to walk by in a superior way with im- 
maculate hands and tidy clothes, and they 
remark, coldly, “ What are you doing, 
grubbing there?” 

You mutter, meekly, “I’m not grub- 
bing.” 

They continue, standing the while in 
a statuesque pose, “But what are you 
doing ?” 

With a blend of embarrassment and 
anger you explain, “ Dibbling bulbs.” 
They look you in the eye and, try as 
vou will, you cannot return their gaze. 
Dibbling bulbs does not seem a justifiable 
occupation for an adult of intelligence. 
It has a very foolish sound. 

They say, “I suppose you know you 
have been at it for three solid hours.” 

You blush and look intently at the 
earth, and finally they pass on, pausing 
at a little distance to pluck a late-bloom- 
ing rose. You realize keenly that that 
is the way a lady should behave in a 


garden. It has elegance, infinitely more 
than dibbling bulbs. It wins respect, 


whereas gardening does not. (Exploding 
for the countless time that absurd fallacy 
about the dignity of labor and the shame- 
fulness of leisure.) How can one ever 
reprimand one’s children again for being 
dirty or making mud pies in the flower 
borders when, as far as they can see, you 
are indulging yourself in that precise 
direction? Callers sometimes are per- 
mitted to stray into the garden, and they 
find you with an agricultural crick in 
your back, unfit to shake hands. 

They exclaim, “ How very interesting 
gardening must be!” You know they do 
not mean it and are bored when you 
explain that, though the border looks very 
hopeless now, it is expected to be sur- 
prisingly beautiful next May. They say, 
“You do not mind waiting so long for 
your results?” and you confess that you do 
not, and, what is more, you are not de- 
pressed at the prospect of discovering in 
May that you have made a mistake and 
rectifying it the April after. You are 
painfully conscious that your confession 
shows a simple, almost rudimentary mind. 
Your satisfaction and enthusiasm for your 
absurd grubbing beams out of your face. 
There is not a possibility of concealment. 
Even the fact that a great many famous 
people have sunk to the same level of 
feeble-mindedness does not rob you of 
your dislike of being caught at it by 
superior folk who have never felt the 
same temptation and succumbed to it with 
the same abandon. 

Even the gardener, who might be expected 
to feel differently, has a way of conduct- 
ing his visiting fellow-gardeners by paths 
that do not pass the plot where you are 
working, and you have an idea that it is 
not from delicacy, but from a feeling 
that a woman gardener is like a woman 
drunk, so much worse than a man in the 
same condition. 

No one else who rides a hobby is ex- 
posed to the same indignities. Another 
person may take a cab and go off to a 
shop where she has heard there is a tea- 
pot of special make. She buys it, brings 
it home, and adds it to her collection, 
and every point of the proceeding is high- 
ly respectable. Butterfly-hunters must 
look a little foolish at times, but even 
they have the advantage of committing 
their follies in the heart of Brazil and 
other distant places. Most hobbies con- 
fer the distinction of being an expert 
upon their followers, but so few people 
can be genuine experts when their sub- 
ject is nature. One plants an unlikely- 
looking stick because one thinks it will 
grow, but then of course it may not. It 
did last year, but it may not this and 
it has very little feeling for a precedence 
established. Certain seeds should have 
pink blooms, but they are just as likely 
to have purple. Climbing roses do not 
always climb and dwarf roses sometimes 
do. One just humbly hopes that one’s 
plans may be slightly followed, but knows 
that they probably will not. 

That may be the reason why a gardener 
cannot swagger as impressively about his 
hobby as another hobbyist can. <A tea- 
pot remains a teapot, and unless one is 
very inexperienced it remains the same 
teapot as when it was bought. But when 
friends come to see one’s garden one does 
not explain and expatiate and appear 
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tremendously knowing. One just trails 
along after the others and thinks how 
differently one intended it to be. ‘The 
things that are admired happen by ac- 
cident. The things one expected to startle 
the eye never came off at all, and one’s 
principal emotion is one of gratitude be- 
cause the flowers have to maintain a meek 
silence and can never tell how completely 
they baffle and flaunt you. 

There is nothing so trying as a human 
being and flowers are just like human 
beings. They are ridiculously dependent 
when they are young—if they were a jot 
less so one would leave them to their 
fate—and they are cantankerous and 
domineering when they are old. One’s 
reason tells one to be Greek and let them 
die, and all the rest of one works to make 
them last a little longer. If they are 
crowded together with their family they 
do not get on at all and make an ex- 
tremely poor showing. ‘They have to be 
separated constantly, and one’s only com- 
fort is that they have no orthodox senti- 
mentality about the process. ‘The young 
ones like frequent moves, the old ones will 
not be budged, and the young ones in- 
variably want the very corners from which 
the old ones refuse to move. The big 
ones bully the little ones. ‘The decadent 
hybrids produce the rarest colors and 
pose about doing it. Altogether garden- 
ing is a great nuisance, and surely no 
one would ever do it if she could manage 
to let the thing alone. 








Our ‘‘Scratched Rocks ”’ 


THRovuGHOUT the northern United States, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the far North- 
west and as far south as Kentucky, huge 
boulders are found scattered at hap- 
hazard. The rocks and ledges are 
smoothed and marked with scratches vary- 
ing from faint lines to broad grooves two 
feet deep. Some of these boulders, weigh- 
ing many tons, are so balanced on a ledge 
that a slight touch will rock them. The 
Indians used them as “ alarm bells.” 

The grooves or scratches on these ‘rocks 
are as a rule parallel and extend north 
and south. South of the above-mentionea 
area neither boulders nor scratched rocks 
can be found. 

How came the boulders in their posi- 
tion? What scratched the rocks? 

Agassiz, familiar with the glaciers ot 
the Alps, probably gave the true answer. 
He showed that a similar state of things 
is . produced to-day by the glaciers of 
Switzerland. These streams of ice creep 
slowly down from the lofty summits of 
the Alps through the valleys to the plains. 
They bear on their surface huge rocks 
fallen from surrounding cliffs. The stones 
frozen in the bottom of the glacier, pressea 
down by the enormous weight of ice above 
them, scratch and groove the rocks be- 
neath, as the tool of a carpenter gouges 
out a piece of wood. 

What was the condition of America 
when similar effects were produced? In- 
stead of local glaciers scattered in the 
valleys, the whole surface now covered 
with boulders must have been hidden by 
an immense sheet of ice. Judging from 
the marks on the rocks, the sheet moved 
from the north toward the south, carry- 
ing with it masses of rock. : 





Salt for Roads 


In France it has been the custom, at 
the beginning of summer, to tar the roads 
in and about tiie towns, in order to abate 
the dust nuisance. It has been found, 
however, that tar, although excellent in 
the case of macadamized roads, is of little 
or no value where tramways exist and 
paved street crossings intersect the roads 
in various directions. The tarring cannot 
be carried out on stones. 

Basing their action on the well-known 
hygrometrical properties of common salt, 
the authorities have made a test of its 
value in laying the dust. Twenty yards 
of roadway have been sprinkled liberally 
with salt and then watered freely. If the 
results are satisfactory salt will be used 
throughout the town of Havre, it being 
impossible to tar the majority of the 
streets, since they are paved with rough 
stone blocks. 





Alaska’s Two Climates 


OFFICIAL reports indicate that the coast 
region of Alaska has much rain and 
snow, but an equable temperature, and 
that the winter at Sitka is no colder than 
at Washington. The snowfall at Valdez 
has reached sixty feet, and the rainfall at 
Sitka one hundred and eleven inches in a 
season. The Yukon basin, on the other 
hand, has a continental climate, very cold 
in the winter, although the summer tem- 
perature may reach ninety degrees Fahren- 
heit in the shade. The rainfall is small. 
The soil is permanently frozen for several 
yards below the surface, but a thin sur- 
face layer thaws out every summer. 





Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 





AProverb of Bell Service 








For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk 
with a comparatively smail number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task. 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 








often count more than larger. Evening 
| dress needs perfect studs to complete its 
effect. 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Uest Buttons 


The kind that go in like a needle and 
hold like an anchor, without marring the 
stitfest shirt front, are not only the easiest 
to manipulate, but are always perfect in 
workmanship and correct in style. 

No spiral springs, hollow tubes, hinge 
joints or loose parts to cause trouble. 

Made in a large variety of patterns, from 
plain roiled gold plate to the finest quality 
mother-of-pearl, mounted in 14-K. gold or 
platinum and set with precious stones. 

Ask any up-to-date ieweler to show 
them or write us for booklet show- 
ing many designs, alsoour gift sets. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
156 Chestnut St.,Newark,N.J. 


Largest manufacturers of high class 
jewelry in the world. 
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tion where you can earn good wages while you are learning Practi 
Salesmanship. Write today for full parti 
n we have recently placed in good pos’ 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 





WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronto | 








Write for a 
Sample Cake 


For 2c we will send you 
a sample cake, enough 
to last over a week. In 
this crystal clear 
soap we have 
caught the real 
fragrance of fresh 
violets. Write to- 
day for your sam- 
ple; smell it, hold 
} \ it to the light. 
Address the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. V, 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 


JERGENS 
Violet Glycerine Soap 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McCLURE 
With preface by former Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the 
Presidents. xvi., 482 pages. Crown 8vo, $2 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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CUNARD Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 
Cruises Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 


“FRANCONIA” Nov.28, Jan. 18 
“TACONIA”’ Jan. 4 
“CARONIA”’ Jan. 30, Mar. 15 


A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE 
STOPOVERS PERMITTED 


For Particulars apply to 
CUNARD CRUISE DEP’T. 
21 State St., New York 
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LIGHTNING ON 


PARADE 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ELECTRICAL MARVELS DISPLAYED AT THE 
RECENT ELECTRICAL EXPOSITIONS IN BOSTON AND NEW YORK 









RD SOACOHE hand that rules the dynamo is 
SSN i523 the hand that rocks the world. 
. That is the verdict of every one 





(G% who saw either of the electrical ex- 
“2? positions that have just closed in 
YS Boston and in New York. For 
ae aad Ba) wide seope and infinite variety of 
ae ie 49g achievement the offerings of these ex- 

ai “SS positions have never been equaled, 
while for beauty and grandeur it is impossible that 
they can ever be surpassed. Above all else they 
showed that, from the moment he appears on this 
earth until he yields his last breath, man is constantly 
indebted to electricity for swift, silent, powerful, 
beneficent service. 

Electricity warms the milk and rocks the cradle— 
if hygiene approves of cradles. Electricity lights, 
warms, and carries man whither he would go. It 
cooks his food, lifts him up in the sky-scraper or lowers 
him into the depths of the earth, soothes him with 
sweet music when he is weary, or sends him flying 
over the rails, the road, or the river when he is going 
his swiftest pace of business or pleasure; it shouts his 
messages over land or under sea or through the air, 
or, if he prefers, whispers his confidential corre- 
spondence to his secretary; it prints his books and 
papers, cuts and sews his clothing, makes candy, roasts 
meat, bakes bread, rolls cigarettes, manufactures all 
sorts of goods, whether of iron, steel, copper, wood, 
cloth, or paper; carries them to him over mountain, 
plain, or sea. 

The silent current has even been taught pretty ac- 
complishments: it was painting flowers in dainty tints 
on automobile veils in one booth, and in another 
it was enacting a drama of moving pictures while 
automatically and synchronously reproducing the 
voices of the actors. In still another booth the ac- 
complished and sprightly electric current was play- 
ing the violin. Stop right there, says some one; we 
have heard pianos played by electricity, and whole 
orchestras have swayed us through the phonograph, 
but an electrie violin-player — never! Nevertheless 
the statement is true. The electric instrument played 
the violin and played it well; played fast or slow. 
loud or soft, gently or robustly, as the composer willed. 
All of these things were going on all the time the 
expositions were open, and no one could see and hear 
them and consider them without marveling at the 
wondrous unseen force man has tamed and harnessed 
tc work and play for him. Also the visitor wondered 
whether there could exist in the whole array of 
nature’s forces any other agency that could serve man 
half so well. 

The Boston electric show was the biggest and com- 
pletest ever known. For two years its organizers 
wrote, telegraphed, and traveled all over the globe to 
add to its wonders and attractions. A full-page an- 
nouncement and invitation was published in the elec- 
trical journals throughout the world, calling attention 
to the coming exposition and inviting exhibits. So 
able inventors everywhere sent on their newest devices. 
They came from Japan, England, all the continent of 
Europe, and the far-off isles of the sea. During the 
first quarter of the year preceding the show one 
hundred men were at work every day building the 
decorative pieces. For the next two months one 
hundred and fifty were busy, and during the last two 
months an army of three hundred men labored—with- 
out ceasing for one moment, day or night, during the 
last two weeks—so that everything at last was put 
together with the precision of a big machine. 

The best time to see the Boston show was at night, 
for then the broad avenue for half a mile on either 
side of it was bathed in the great flood of artificial 
daylight created by electricity. From Copley Square 
to Massachusetts Avenue, Huntington Avenue was 
studded with tall poles bearing clusters of are lights 
of especially large size and power. By a peculiar treat- 
ment of the carbons in these are lights, never exhibited 
before, numberless tints were produced. The visitor 
approaching Mechanics’ Building passed through ev- 
ery gradation of daylight from that of the tropical 
sun at noon to the gentlest harmonies of purple, green, 
and violet in a sunset over Lake Como. How did the 
Great White Way compare with it? Not at all. 

The building itself, which is about twice as big as 
Madison Square Garden and two and a half times the 
size of the Coliseum in Chicago, was outlined in 
forty thousand incandescent lamps of different colors, 
woven at intervals into graceful designs. The colossal 
structure seemed from afar like a great, blazing jewel, 
refracting dazzling light from a myriad facets. With- 
in it was a vast fairyland. One walked in a new 
world of wonders. Grand Hall, the central division 
of the building, was transformed into a spacious Ger- 
man village, dominated by the castle of its overlord, 
while the effect was borne out in the gallery construc- 
tion and the details of the exhibit booths on the main 
floor. ‘The electric-vehicle section was an open park 
in facsimile, including broad boulevards winding amid 
wide stretches of velvety lawns, interspersed with trees 
and flowers and clumps of shrubs. Machinery Hall 
seemed like a huge faetory, which indeed it was, with 
its open windows and ample illumination, characteris- 
tic of the electrically equipped manufacturing estab- 
lishment. 

In the basement was a first-class completely 
equipped electric garage, in which the silent steeds, 
whether devoted to business or pleasure, received their 
invisible but mighty nourishment of electric current. 





BY WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 


The sight of motor-carriages, delivery-wagons, brewery- 
trucks, contractors’-carts, and the stubby little ware- 
house-trucks that pick up their own heavy loads, all 
standing side by side feeding on “the juice,” as the 
electric tluid is called, was a vivid object lesson of the 
universal adaptability of this kind of motor vehicle. 
“One view is worth ten thousand hearsays,” is the 
way the Japanese proverb-maker phrases it; and one 
view of the simple and cheap way in which these cars 
renew their strength was the strongest kind of an 
argument in their favor. Visitors stood around the 
charging apparatus for hours, entranced by the play 
of the dancing globules of light in the transformer no 
less than by the spectacle of the powerful cars so 
silently absorbing motor power. Incidentally the 
heterogeneous nature of the collection of vehicles in 
the garage was a testimony of their widespread uses. 
Every sort of manufacture and business was repre- 
sented in the array. 


The New York Electrical Exposition and Automo- 
bile Show was every bit as interesting as the Boston 
Electric Exposition, although it was not quite so large 
or elaborate. It occupied the entire Grand Central 
Palace, at Lexington Avenue and Forty-Sixth Street, 
and that great structure was filled day and evening 
for a fortnight with striking examples of what elec- 


“Jumbo” relic. It is compactly built, does not occupy 
much more room than the working library of an 
ordinary lawyer, and yet it is of a type any one of 
which can supply ali the power used in building the 
new Lexington Avenue subway and all that part of 
the new aqueduct in New York City, and would still 
have enough energy left over to light St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral fifteen times, inside and out. 

It would fill this page and many others to recapitu- 
late the hundreds of ways in which electricity was 
shown at work for man by examples in actual opera- 
tion at this exposition. There were such diverse illus- 
trations as the stimulation of the soil and consequent 
inerease of crops by the application of electricity, the 
sending and receiving of telegrams by wireless, the 
defense of New York harbor by electric apparatus, 
submarine and aerial, an electric machine for sharpen- 
ing pencils, electric automatic fire-prevention appa- 
ratus, electric machines for knitting, dredging, welding 
metals. Perhaps the weirdest was an electric freezer, 
whose proprietor proudly declares that it furnishes 
ice without water and ice-water without ice—and 
proves it before your eyes. 

Yet somehow the visitor kept coming back to the 
smooth, noiseless, speedy, and safe electric carriages 
and the powerful electric trucks that load and unload 
themselves quickly with their own power and do the 

















Looking down the central aisle of Grand Hall at the great Boston Electrical Exposition 


tricity can do. One of the most interesting things 
was the original generator which only thirty years 
ago supplied all the electric current that was used in 
lighting New York City—or, at least, the restricted 
downtown district in which are lights were used. 
Edison himself built it and bossed the job of putting 
it in place in an old brick warehouse at 257 Pearl 
Street. New York in those days had many streets 
paved with cobblestones; horse-cars and steam locomo- 
tives ran through the public way; dim yellow gas- 
jets afforded a scanty illumination along the curbs; 
horse-drawn omnibuses still infested Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue and many other thoroughfares; all the 
avenues and many streets were full of horse-drawn 
cabs, cars, wagons, trucks, ete—and the death-rate 
from typhoid and other dirt diseases was far higher 
than it is to-day. The New-Yorker of to-day, darting 
in a taxi-cab through the brilliantly lighted streets, 
without one telegraph pole or wire in sight, with the 
horse rapidly vanishing from view, supplanted by 
powerful motor-trucks, with subways and tubes taking 
the place of street-cars and ferryboats, would hardly 
recognize the old town. 

Yet the old first electric generator ever used on 
Manhattan Island in the public service, the sturdy 
pioneer that led the advance of electric equipment 
that has so completely changed the face of the city 
and the habits of its people, looks as strong and 
serviceable as ever. If a mere machine might talk, 
this one might well call itself the Father of Modern 
New York. It used to supply current for four 
hundred lamps, and it was rated at 125 horse-power. 
Its successor to-day is a group of generators placed 
in the headquarters of districts. From these stations 
current is supplied for five and one-quarter million 
incandescent lamps over thirteen hundred miles of 
eleetric cable. The installation is rated at 714,000 
horse-power. 

One of the modern generators is shown near the old 
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work of a dozen horses in half the time and at a 
far smaller cost. 

“The electric motor-wagon and motor-truck is 
going to do most of the hauling and delivery work of 
mankind, especially in cities,” said an expert on trans- 
portation to me. “From the moment the first motor- 
car of any kind was invented, the motor wagon or 
truck became the logical, the inevitable means of 
transporting goods through streets. The electric 
vehicle was soon developed into the most economical 
style of carrier. It quickly reached the point at which 
it supplied the deficiencies of horse-teams without any 
of the objections other sorts of vehicles involved. It 
was said years ago that Mr. Edison delayed putting 
his electric light on the market until he had simplified 
it ‘so that any fool or mule could use it.’ 

“The electric vehicle is as simple and easy to 
manage as the electric light. It needs no high-priced 
chauffeur to run it. It can be operated safely and 
efficiently by a man transferred at a day’s notice from 
the driver’s seat of a horse-truck. The machinery is 
simple, easily understood, and not liable to get out of 
order. Moreover, there is absolutely no fire risk in an 
electric garage; the moment the vehicle is halted its 
power is conserved; and the batteries can always be 
charged at the time of day when electric current is 
cheapest.” - 

After all, these are the machines that, more than 
any other, make life in the cities pleasanter and 
far more healthful. If any great city had to go 
back to the methods of thirty years ago, before 
electricity furnished light, heat, and power, it would 
be necessary to enlarge the cities by half to 
furnish these things and transportation by the old- 
fashioned methods. And as for carrying men and 
merchandise through city streets, there simply would 
not be room for half the horses needed. So much has 
electricity added to the area of city surfaces by 
eliminating obsolete and space-consuming facilities. 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and conciscly why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find “Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 81, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 























Hot Today 
Alt: Good, 
There’s the ww 
glow of life in 


Old 
Overholt Rye “#0 


Keen, warm, vital—cap- 
tured from the hot sun 
that vitalized the rye. 


A stimulant of quali- 
ty—a dependable, 
pure rye whiskey 


bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Freenoor GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


Easy to putup. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
f latest illustrated catalog, 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 234-284 Eggleston Ave.,Cincinnati,0. 








Walnut Cake 
Most people like the flavor of nuts, and 
this cake brings this seasoning out deli- 
ciously, It ns an ideal dessert for a well 
appointed meal. To get best results use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Cream one scant cup butter, add 


dual id -half 4 
ec wee oreamenlien tee tae 
and siftt r three cups flour and one t 
baking powder. Dilute two tab ns Borden's 
nsed Milk with half a cup of water. Add 
the milkand flour alternately to the first mixture, 
a little at a time; then add one cup walnut kernels. 
ly add t ten whites. 
Bake-in pans lined with greased 
paper, from forty to fifty minutes, 
ina ate oven. 
Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 New York @ 
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ESCHER 


Railroad Stocks as Investments 


Aw old customer walked into one of the 
downtown investment-houses not long ago 
and asked the office-partner what he 
thought of railway shares as investments 
under present conditions. “ That depends 
entirely on what kind of railway shares 
you mean,” was the Wall Street man’s 
reply. “ There are various different classes 
of railway shares, as you very weti know. 
Some of them I wouldn’t touch with a 
ten-foot pole. Others are all right—in 
my opinion, in fact, constitute a most 
attractive medium for the investment of 
surplus money.” 

That is a view you often hear expressed 
in investment circles these days. There 
are different classes of railroad shares, 
and of widely different investment stand- 
ing. ‘The public’s attitude toward the rail- 
ways and what it may develop into is 
such that to purchase some of these shares 
is a risky business. That very thing, on 
the other hand, has, without in the least 
impairing the intrinsic value of other 
classes of railway shares, lowered their 
price to a point where they are exceed- 
ingly attractive from an investment stand- 
point. 

Roughly speaking, railroad stocks can 
be divided into five classes. In the first 
place there are the shares which show 
big earnings and which, in addition to big 
dividends regularly paid, make “ extra” 
disbursements out of accumulated surplus 
about once in so often. In the. second 
place there are what may be called the 
rank and file of the dividend-payers—the 
standard stocks whose earnings over long 
series of years have allowed them com- 
fortably to pay six or seven per cent. 
Thirdly, there are the dividend-paying 
preferred shares, the earnings on which, 
in most cases, are several times the 
amount required to pay the dividend. 
Fourthly, there comes that large class of 
shares which manage to pay four or five 
per cent. without frequent interruption, 
but whose earnings are such as to make 
one wonder how they can do it. And 
then, fifth and last, there are the low- 
priced common shares which do not pay 
anything, but which move up and down 
in the market according as the prospects 
of an initial dividend seem brighter or 
less bright. 

Of the first class of shares, those which 
earn big amounts and pay fancy divi- 
dends, it may be said at the very outset 
that they constitute a pretty risky form 
of investment at the present time. In 
most cases, it is true, skilful management 
and conservative capitalization rather than 
high freight-rates constitute the real 
reason for their success, but it will prob- 
ably be a good while before the public is 
allowed to believe that this is so. Un- 
mistakable, even among people of more or 
less conservative tendencies, is the feel- 
ing against allowing any railroad to earn 
thirty or forty per cent. on its stock. 
That a railroad, as long as ‘its rates are 
just and reasonable, ought to be allowed 
to earn any amount it can is easily enough 
demonstrable. But, deep down in the 
average man’s heart, there is a feeling 
that when a railroad can earn such 
amounts there must be something wrong 
somewhere and that shippers must be 
paying more than they ought. Right or 
wrong, that feeling is there, deep-seated ; 
and it is impossible to get away from it. 
And as long as it is there, railway shares 
which, because of abnormal earning power, 
sell at several times their par value 
are bound to remain a risky form of in- 
vestment. Lamentable as is the fact that 
mere, prosperity is in itself enough to 
invite attack, that condition at present 


_ prevails and is bound to be taken into 


account. 

Concerning the investment status of 
the second class of railway shares, the 
standard dividend-payers, opinion is more 
divided. With railway expenses con- 
stantly increasing and the carriers for- 
bidden to advance their freight-rates, it 
might seem at first sight as though the 
prospects of any kind of railway stocks 
were pretty poor. It must not be lost 
sight of, on the other hand, that even 
with conditions as they are, most of the 
old-established dividend-payers have had 
no trouble in earning their dividends; 
and, furthermore, that if conditions be- 
come such tnat fair dividends can no 
longer be paid, governmental objection to 
freight-rate increases will quickly enough 
be withdrawn. There has been a great 
deal of wild talk about the effect on rail- 
road earnings which the attitude so far 
assumed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is bound to exert. If ever any 
such efforts really are exerted, public 
sentiment, if nothing else, will quickly 
force a change in that attitude. 

The truth of the matter is that while 
the regulation of the railways has been 
carried on in an arbitrary and unneces- 
sarily severe manner during the past 
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three years, the last thing in the world 
which the Commerce Commission wants to 
see is a wholesale reduction in dividend- 
rates. From the way in which the Com- 
mission has on several occasions acted, 
it has at times looked almost as though 
it didn’t care if old-established dividends 
did. have to come down. No such reduc- 
tions can, however, be charged to any 
decree of the commission. Arbitrary and, 
from the standpoint of the railways, un- 
fair as many of the orders issued have 
been, their effect on earnings have in no 
case been such as to threaten dividends 
long established. Close governmental super- 
vision may result in less stock divi- 
dends being declared and less “ melons ” 
being cut; but that it will work toward 
bringing about any reduction in the six 
and seven per cent. dividends which the 
standard stocks have been paying for 
years seems altogether unlikely. 

And if that is so, even “ex” the possi- 
bility of “melons” and “rights,” a lot 
of the standard dividend-payers offer an 
attractive opportunity for investment at 
the present time. Glance down the list of 
“vields,” and it will be seen that there 
are any number of seasoned issues which 
at these prices net the buyer well up 
toward six per cent. 

The third class of railway shares, too, 
the preferred issues, are a present well 
worth the investor’s careful attention. 
Making the fullest allowances for the 
current hostile sentiment toward the rail- 
roads and the unfriendly attitude of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, he 
would have to be a pessimist indeed who 
figured that there was danger of any such 
action as would call into question the 
dividends on. these railway preferred 
shares. That common shares which pay 
high dividends may not be allowed to go 
on paying high dividends may be argued. 
But that anything is going to happen to 
make necessary the passing altogether of 
common dividends which have been main- 
tained for a score or more of years is 
unthinkable. And, in many cases, even 
granting for the sake of the argument 
that earnings might be so cut down, there 
would yet remain enough for the pre- 
ferred. By most people the strength of 
these preferred shares isn’t appreciated. 
Where, as in the case of many of the big 
trunk lines, the preferred is followed 
by a big amount of common paying an 
established dividend, it is hard to see 
how its investment standing could be 
improved upon. Whenever a_ stock of 
this class gets down to a point where it 
vields a full rate of income, it presents 
an attractive opportunity for  invest- 
ment. 

The fourth class of railroad stocks, on 
the other hand—the shares which are 
earning just about enough to pay their 
four or five per cent. dividends and no 
more—are not attractive at the present 
time, even where they can be brought to 
yield a high return on the money. A 
time when there shall prevail relations be- 
tween the railroads and the public far 
more satisfactory than at present is in 
all probability not far off; but, in the 
mean time, no stock whose dividend can- 
not stand some further falling-off in earn- 
ings is an attractive investment. After 
a while the public will come to understand 
the railroad question better, and when 
that happens the railroads will have less 
to fear. But sentiment still. it must be 
admitted, is against the railroads; and, 
kept hot by agitators and demagogues, 
may very probably result in further cur- 
tailment of railway net revenues. 

To roads earning their dividends by a 
fair margin, and able, out of surplus, 
profits, to comply with the public’s de- 
mands, it makes not so much difference— 
unfair as it may be, they are in a posi- 
tion to stand it. But to a good many 
other roads the payment of whose 
dividends requires the greater part of 
current net revenue, it is a serious mat- 
ter—it means, in other words, that divi- 
dends cannot be maintained. And. of 
course, as long as there is that possibility, 
such shares cannot be counted attractive 
from an investment standpoint. 

Of the fifth and last class of stocks, the 
low-priced common shares, the same thing 
is true. So far as any investment value 
at all attaches to stocks of this kind, it 
is by reason of the chance they have of 
working their way up into the dividend- 
paying class. A period of good times is 
apt to result in earnings so large as to 
bring the commencement of dividends 
within the range of possibility, which, of 
course, is discounted in the market price. 
But, with conditions as they are—rail- 
road earnings in every part of the coun- 
try being closely watched and the whole 
question of rates being threshed over—no 
one can reasonably expect the commence- 
ment of dividends on railway shares where 
they have not been paid before. 
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Opens the Way 
to Better Pay 


Five dollars, plus your promise 
to pay the balance at the rate 
of 17 cents a day, places in 
your hands the newest model 
Oliver Typewriter No. 5, our 
very finest production. 


The best advice that can be 
given to the young man or 
woman who wants to break 
into business is: 


Get an 
Oliver Typewriter ! 


This offer places at your command 
a machine that turns time, energy and 
enterprise into the pure gold of 
SUCCESS. 


Thousands of ambitious young men 
and women, with the aid of Oliver 
Typewriters, have won their way to 
better pay and broader opportunity. 
This is the age of mechanical writing. 
The great world of modern business 
revolves around the typewriter. 
Typewriter operators are in demand 
everywhere. Our employment 
Bureaus in all the important cities 
are swamped with calls for competent 
Oliver operators. 


The. 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


You can quickly learn on your own 
Oliver Typewriter and qualify your- 
self for a position. You can make 
the machine meet the payments while 
you are doing work just for practice. 


Easy to Pay 
1Z Cents a Day 


You doubtless spend more than this amount 
every day for trifles you do not need. 
Thousands have paid for Oliver Type- 
writers on this plan without the slightest 
effort. Are you going to let a matter of 
pennies stand between you and _ this 
money-making machine > 

Against your risk of $5, we risk a $100 
typewniter—the same machine that is used 
by the greatest firms and corporations 
throughout the world. 

Shall we send you full details of the $5 


purchase plan? 


Catalog mailed on request. Address 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
938 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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VISIBLE MODELS 
10 and II 





Among these 
developments are: 


The Built-in Decimal Tabu- 
lator — which makes the 
decimal tabulating mecha- 
nism an integral part of 
the typewriter. 


The Tabulator Set Key— 


which eliminates all hand 
setting of the tabulator stops. 


The Column Selector— 
which determines, by the 
stroke of a single key, the 
exact point on .each line where 
the writing is to begin? 


The Adding and Subtracting Remington 


leadership of the Remington Typewriter. 
of all recent Remington improvements, sent on request, 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





Landmarks of 
Typewriter Progress 


Such are all the recent developments of the 


emington 


| Adding and Subtracting 
Remington 


(Wahl Mechanism)—which combines in one typewriter, and in one operation, 
the functions of the writing machine and the adding machine. 

Every one of these new developments is an evidence of the perpetual 
Illustrated booklet, descriptive 


Remington Typewriter Company 
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China’s Revolution By EDWIN J. DINGLE 


An intimate and engrossing study of the late overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty and the establishment of the new Republic. As a 
war correspondent, the author saw much of the fighting, and was 
brought in contact with the actual leaders. The author deals with the 
events leading up to the Revolution, as well as with the prospects of 
reform, and the bearing of the changes in the Far East on international 
relations, trade, education, and missions. 

Illustrated. $3.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


Princess Louise of Prussia’s Memoirs 
Forty-five Years of My Life 


The period covered by this book * memoirs—from 1770 to*™l1815— 
is perhaps the most stirring in the history of Europe. Tremendous 
changes were sweeping over Europe; the French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars, the internal dissensions which shook Church and 
State alike to their very foundations, were changing the destinies of 
the world. Princess Louise, the niece of Frederick the Great, was 
intimately connected with the inner workings of the Prussian court, 
and of diplomatic life in Europe. In these memoirs she paints an 
intimate picture of the times and gives the reader a close acquaintance 
with the great figures in the human drama. 
Pro. fusely Illustrated and with Photogravure 
Postage 35 cents. 


Frontispiece. $4.25 net. 


Caesar Borgia By JOHN LESLIE GARNER 


Handsome in person, eloquent, a patron of learning, and an 
adept in the cruel, perfidious politics of his day, Caesar Borgia may be 
said to be the most perfect example of the tyrant of the Renaissance. 


at the age of twenty-e ight, his careerswas one of 
amazing brilliance, and must always remain of extraordinary interest 
to the student of history and biography. 

Tilustrated. $3.25 net. Postage 


Though he died 


20 cents. 


Sensations of Paris By ROWLAND STRONG 


rhe author of this book has lived in Paris for more than twe nty -five 
years, and has had special opportunities for observing the city’s life 
in all its multi-colored phases and penetrating to the depths of its 
hidden mysteries. The book is a remarkable interpretation of the 
French capital. The author's creation of the atmosphere of the city 
is so remarkable and the delineations of its life so vivid that the res ader 
feels all the sensations of an actual visit. This is the one book on 
Paris that adequately conveys its’ indescribable atmosphere and 
compelling charm. 

Illustrated. 82. 


50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


A Rational System of Home Exercise 
By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS 


Mr. Masters has approached the subject of home exercise for health 
from an entirely new standpoint. He shows what an important§part 
the spine and its nerves play in the health of the body and sets forth 
a system of exercises, which are without apparatus and which occupy 
but a few minutes daily, that will keep the nerve centers and the 
spinal cord healthful and ‘alert. This new system is designed to pro- 
mote health and not muscular development only. It particularly 
aims at building up the nervous system. 
With Many Practical Illustrations. 








$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


Your Bookseller Can Supply You 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., PuBLIsHERS 
Union Square New York City 
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Picture Towns of 


By ALBERT 
Europe B. OSBORNE 


Mr. Osborne conducts us 
through the dozen or more 
romantic spots of Europe that 
have defied the progress of 
civilization, retaining through 
the centuries their quaint 
medieval aspect both in archi- 
tecture and customs. Car- 
cassonne, Rothenburg, Clovelly, 
Bruges, Hildesheim, Ronda, 
Toledo—Mr. Osborne depicts 
them all with rare facility in 
conveying to the reader their 
age old atmosphere. To read 
this book is to tread ‘‘the road 
to yesterday.” Illustrated. $2.00 
net. Postage 16 cents. 





Along Spain’s 
River of Romance 
By PAUL GWYNNE 
The Guadalquivir — Spain’s 


River of Romance— flows 
through the cradle of Spanish 


history. Along its banks was 
the Biblical country of Tarshish; 
the basin of the river has been 
a bateground for the armies 
of Hannibal, Caesar, Pompey, 
and N Japoleon. The region was 
the playground of Spain’s in- 
fant civilization; and it teems 
with romance that is typically 
Spanish. The author follows 
the Guadalquivir from __ its 
source to its mouth, tarrying 
among peasants, in the inns, 
and by the roadside, stopping 
in the towns and cities—Cor- 
dova, Seville, Montoro, Bujal- 
ance, and many another. No 
one can read this book without 
falling under the spell of Anda- 
lusia. Superbly illustrated in 
Color. $3.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 











How Mussels Are Caught 


THE gathering of mussels forms an im- 
portant industry in the Middle West. 
The mussel fisherman’s outfit consists of 
a boat and a pair of dredges. A dredge is 
composed of ordinary gas-pipe whereto a 
number of hooks are attached, each hook 
showing four prongs. 

Fastening a stout rope to his dredge, 
the hunter drops it overboard, and, as the 
boat drifts with the current, the dredge 
drags along the bottom of the stream 
The mussel lies with shell open, and when 
the prong of a hook strikes within the 


opening of the mussel’s two shells, the 
deluded mollusc, under the impression 


that it has captured something edible, 
closes down on the hook with a vise-like 
grip. After floating twenty or thirty 
yards the dredge is pulled up and the re- 
maining dredge is dropped from the oppo- 
site side of the boat. It is not unusual 
for a fisherman to capture as many as 
one hundred mussels at a single drop of 
the dredge. 

When the fisherman has got as many 
mussels as his boat will conveniently 
carry he rows ashore and undertakes the 
“ cooking out” process. The mussels are 
transferred from the boat to a tank that 
holds from five hundred to one thousana 
pounds. Here the mussels are boiled for 
one hour, a process that loosens the meat 
from the shell. The shells are placed 
upon a platform, where they are sorted 
and cleaned for shipment. The price paid 
for the shells in ton lots frequently 
touches the ten-dollar mark. 

While the shells form the principal 
product of mussels, the fisherman not in- 
frequently has the luck of finding a valu- 
able pearl in his catch. A pearl to be of 
first quality must be of good lustre and 
of a round, button, or pear shape. If 
they are irregular in form, but have bril- 
liant color, they have some value. An 
irregularly shaped pearl is called a 
baroque. <A pearl] to be of any great value 
should be not less than one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter, and in color should be 
white, pink, purple, brown or black. 

Frequently the mussel-fishermen find 
pearls of perfect shape, but of a dull lead 
color. These are worthless, and are 
known as “dead pearls.” 

Another product of the mussel deserv- 
ing mention is the “slug.” The “slug” 
is always irregular in form and is com- 
posed of the same matter that goes to 
make up the pearl, although it does not 
possess sufficient brilliance to be classed 
as a baroque. “Slugs” are employed in 
the manufacture of cheap jewelry, and 
the price for them ranges from one dol- 
lar to one dollar and a half an ounce. 

Pearls, baroques, and slugs ‘are thought 
to be formed by the mussel as a means of 
protection against irritation. A foreign 
substance such as, for instance, a grain of 
sand, effects an entrance between the 
shells. This irritates the mussel, and to 
protect itself it envelopes the offending 
object in a coat of nacre of varying thick- 
ness. 





‘** Neighborhood ’”’ Banks 


THE establishment in various parts of 
this country of small co-operative banks 
was suggested by the principle whereon 
were founded the Raiffeissen banks in 
Germany and Italy. 

The Raiffeissen bank, strictly speaking, 
comprises a group of neighbors who, as 
members of the same small community, 
are familiar with one another’s affairs, 
and their organization is formed for the 
purposes of ‘uniting their credit in bor- 
rowing money for such of them as need it. 
Abroad this ‘idea grew out of the circum- 
stance that money cannot, as a rule, be 
easily borrowed in small localities and, 
when found, usually carries a high rate of 
interest. 

Under the Raiffeissen system every 
member of the group must be industrious 
and of good moral character. When he 
wishes to borrow money he must explain 
what he plans to do with it. If the lend- 
ing committee approves his purpose, the 
money will be advanced to him at a low 
rate of interest, usually five per cent. 
Then a general supervision is kept over 
him to see that he spends the money in 
accordance with his announced purpose, 
and that he generally orders his affairs 
in such manner that he will be able to 
repay it when it becomes due. 

It is contended abroad that this system 
has not only relieved the farmers from 
the oppressions of usurers, but that it 
has also improved the moral tone of the 
country. Inasmuch as loans are made 
only to members, and as all the members 
are jointly liable for the payment of 
loans, it follows that they maintain a 
pretty close watch on one another to see 
that there is no waste of money. 

The experience of the city of Mentone 
with a local bayk of a slightly different 
plan indicates Ree value of the system. 
Something over twenty-five years ago a 
number of modest capitalists formed a 
bank in the town to take the place of an 








institution that had failed. The prevail- 
ing rate of interest for farmers was then 
twelve per cent. In eight years this little 
co-operative bank had succeeded in re- 
ducing the rate to six per cent., and the 
small farmers had no difficulty in borrow- 
ing. The district is now prosperous, and 
the farmers have been relieved from the 
pressing burden of debt. 





Educating the Sight 


THE education of the senses in general, 
and of the sight in particular, has a 
tendency to become overlooked by civilized 
man, who no longer has to rely chiefly 
upon his physical alertness for protection 
or sustenance. Its importance in the 
training of children is becoming more 
and more widely recognized, however. 
Psychologists dwell upon the facts that 
most people cannot measure accurately 
by the eye even the length of a straight 
line, that an estimate of weight has al- 
ways to be corrected by scales, and that 
only one accustomed to much open-air 
life can give even an approximately cor- 
rect idea of the height at which a bird 
may be flying. It is noted that even 
the birds learn, with the perfection of fire- 
arms, to fly higher than the range of the 
shot. This precise degree of accurate 
measurement civilized man cannot make 
by any method yet devised. In certain 
schools children are being taught to esti- 
mate weight “by sight,’ but with little 
real success. Pupils in a Western school 
were taken daily, a year or two ago, 
upon walks, the entire length of which 
was spiked with iron rods placed at 
varying distances apart, and the pupil’s 
task was assigned to reckon—by the eye 
—first one distance between two spikes 
and then another. Though prizes were 
given to stimulate the exercise, it was, 
and continued for a long time to be, far 
from satisfactory. <A similar test given 
in a school upon an Indian reservation 
showed amazing results in favor of the 


Indian “boy. 





Whalebone 


THE notion is popularly held that 
whalebone is derived from whales’ ribs, 
although many persons believe that it 
comes from the tail of the big mammal. 
Both notions are incorrect. 

The function of whalebone in the life 
of the whale is of the utmost importance. 
The inner edges of the whalebone plates 
are frayed into,innumerable hair-like proc- 
esses and the whole forms a sort of sieve 
whereby the whale may sift out its food 
from the sea-water. It must be remem- 
bered that the food of this gigantic 
creature consists chiefly of minute organ- 
isms, crustacea, mollusca, ete., floating 
near the surface. 

When the whale opens its mouth and 
moves along a great multitude of these 
minute forms of life find their way in. 
Then the whale closes its mouth, and the 
water is strained out through the whale- 
bone sieve, and the food is retained. 

The common uses of whalebone are 
known to everybody. It is, however, put 
to two uses not generally known even in 
England, where the fine internal fringes 
mentioned are employed in the making of 
barristers’ wigs. By reason of their 
lightness, they retain the curl better than 
does ordinary hair. Fine whalebone 
threads are also sometimes employed to 
stiffen the tissue in high-grade silks. 





Moving Pictures of Bullets 


Herk Krantz, of the military school 
of Charlottenburg, Germany, has invented 
a method of photographing flying bullets 
whereby a series of pictures, which can be 
exhibited by the moving-picture machine, 
is produced with the aid of a succession 
of electric sparks, producing five thousand 
views per second with exposures that in 
some cases do not exceed the millionth of 
a second. By this method pictures can 
be made showing the dropping of the 
hammer of a pistol, the outgush of smoke, 
the moving bullet, and the progress of 
the missile through an obstacle placed in 
its path. 





Aging Cheese by Electricity 


AN industrial electrician of Rotterdam, 
Holland, has hit upon the device of mak- 
ing a two-year-old cheese in a day. He 
subjects fresh cheeses to the action of an 
alternating current through which fresh 
cheeses, after twenty-four hours, have all 
the properties of cheeses quite old. It is 
expected that further experiment will en- 
able the manufacturer so to graduate and 
direct electrical action of this nature :as 
to give various cheeses any taste and eon- 
sistency required by a fastidious market. 
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New Stamps for Parcels Post 


THE parcels post law enacted at the 
last session of Congress goes into effect 
on January 1, 1913. Under the pro- 
visions of the act ordinary postage stamps 
cannot be used for the parcels post. ‘The 
Post Office Department has therefore made 
arrangements for the engraving and print- 
ing of special stamps for the purpose. 
The stamps will be larger than the ordi- 
nary and there will be twelve distinctive 
designs composing three series. ‘The first 
series will illustrate modern methods of 
transportation of mail matter, one stamp 
showing the mail-car on a railway train, 
another an ocean mail steamship, a third 
an automobile now used in the postal 
service, and a fourth the despatch of mail 
by aeroplane. The second series will show 
at work in their several environments the 
four great classes of postal employees: 
post-oflice clerks, railway mail clerks, city 
letter-carriers, and rural free-delivery 
carriers. The third series will represent 
four industrial scenes, showing the prin- 
cipal sources of the products that prob- 
ably will be transported extensively by 
parcels post. The sixty thousand post- 
offices throughout the United States will 
be amply supplied with the new stamps 
before the law takes effect. 




















“TOM BROWN” IS DEAD 


‘tHE REV. AUGUSTUS ORLEBAR, VICAR OF 

WILLINGTON, BEDFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 

WHO DIED RECENTLY AT THE AGE OF 

EIGHTY - KIGHT. FROM HIM THOMAS 

HUGHES DREW THE HERO OF HIS FA- 

MOUS NOVEL, “ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS ” 





Long-distance Champions 


Tue feats of professional runners seem 
insignificant when compared with the 
regular performances of an East-Indian 
caste. These Kahars, who are also known 
as Jhinwarb, live in the Punjab, where 
for centuries they have acted not only 
as runners, but as fishermen and as water- 
fowl catchers. 

These men are said to be able to ac- 
complish a hundred miles a day without 
resting. There is said to be a_ well- 
authenticated instance wherein one Tika 
Ram carried despatches three hundred 
miles in three days—from Mean-Mir to 
Meerut. It is further said that so far 
from shortening their lives these perform- 
ances really conduce to longevity in the 
Kahars, many of whom are able not only 
to withstand the strain of covering great 
distances, but to thrive under it. 

The jinrikisha man, too, notwithstand- 
ing his irregular diet, excessive use of 
liquor, and exposure to the elements, lives 
to a reasonable age. In Tokio, when a 
census was taken of the jinrikisha men 
some years ago, there were found to be 
more than thirteen hundred who were over 
fifty-five years of age. 





Muscles and Brain 


EXPERIMENTS conducted by Mosso of 
Turin indicate that physical education 
and gymnastics serve not only for the de- 
velopment of the muscles, but for that of 
the brain as well. It is becoming evident, 
in the opinion of this authority, that as 
much time should be devoted to muscular 
exercise as to intellectual exercise, and 
that children should begin reading and 
writing only after they are nine years old. 

Muscular fatigue exhibits phenomena 
identical with intellectual fatigue. Nerve 
cells show a tendency to rest every ten 
seconds. It is probable that only part 
of the brain is active at a time; the 
various parts relieve one another. The 
more mobile any animal’s extremities are, 
\the more intelligent, other things being 
equal, it is. 
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Best Equipped Train in the World 


E+ PSY, 
Fi 

n 
Bleek. sass 


The 





“Pennsylvania Special” 


the all-steel over-night limited train that makes 
the run every day between Pennsylvania 
: Station, Seventh Avenue and Thirty - Second 
Street, New York—only one block from Broad- 





way 


and 


CHICAG 


in 18 hours 


with every appointment for comfort and every 
facility for an evening of ease and a night of 
rest. Superior dining car service. 


Leaves New York 
Hudson Terminal 


3.55 P. M. 
Returning leaves Chicago 2.45 P. 


Pennsylvania Station 


4.00 P. M. 


arrives New York 9.40 A. M. 


| a) PENNSYLVANIA 


M. 


RAILROAD 


Arrives 
Chicago 
8.55 A. M. 
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You Remember FOREST anoSTREAM! 


The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting, 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 
Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state in the Union and Canada. 


st and Stream Publishing Co., 127 Franklin St., New York z 
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Your 
United States 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “‘The Old Wives’ Tale,” etc. 


No English writer since Thackeray 
has, been| welcomed to the United 
States with such spontaneous enthusi- 
asm as Arnold Bennett. All doors 
were opened to him. He saw more 
in a comparatively brief visit than 
most of us see in a lifetime. 

Gifted with unique powers of ob- 
servation and a keen sense of humor, 
Mr. Bennett has written a book of 
impressions far more interesting than 
the ordinary novel. Although he has 
lived in nearly every European coun- 
try, he finds the United States in 
many ways the most wonderful of all. 
Our daily life, our society, our sports, 
our theaters, our schools and colleges, 
East and West, all come in for their 
share of his sane and charming ap- 
preciation. 

The many beautiful illustrations by 
Frank Craig, the English artist who 
accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. 
Bennett does in his text. 

With many illustrations by Frank Craig. 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH 
Drawn by E. W. Kemble 





How the Snake Travels 


fue Scriptural injunction that the 
snake shall go on its belly all the days 
of its life has not deprived it of the 
ability to ascend such places as_ rocks 
and trees inaccessible to most quadru- 
peds. 

‘The snake’s power of getting over the 
cround is intimately associ iated with its 
‘lexibility from side to side. The flexi- 
is not as powerful from top to 
hottom, and it is a mistake to imagine 
the snake as undulating in vertical curves 
similar to the single span of the inch- 
worm. ‘The eurves are horizontal, paral- 
lel with the ground or whatever surface 
the animal is traversing. Of course this 
may be an oblique or a perpendicular 
line. 

Locomotion is effected by a contraction 
of the ribs on one side of the body with 
a corresponding widening out on the 
other. This forms one curve. Another 
contraction takes place at the end of the 
expanded side, bending the body in the 
opposite direction. Thus there is a series 
of alternate constrictions and spreadings 
of the numerous ribs throughout the 
length of the reptile as it lies on the 
ground, 

When the snake is in motion some part 


bility 


of the body must secure itself against a 
rough or projecting surface from which 


the forward part can be impelled. Then 
the forward part takes hold and the 
hinder length is dragged to a new posi- 
tion. The row of s shields along the snake’s 


belly is very quick in seizing upon the 
slightest projection, so that any rough 
surface affords a good track. The snake 


requires this and would move with great 
difficulty over a smooth surface such as 
glass or polished rock, of which there is, 
fortunately, very little in nature. 

In climbing a tree the same principle 
is employed. The snake must find points 
of vantage for its curves. Winding 
itself spirally around a tree is an im- 
possibility. If the animal is long enough 
to project its serpentine way from the 
ground to the first branch the remainder 
of the ascent is easy. Repose among the 


branches frequently brings about many 
foldings and loops of the long body, some- 


times in what is 
tangle. 

The anatomy of the snake in some in- 
stances bears the rudimentary posterior 
legs from a remote era. The minutest 
remain of these limbs. So there 
must have been in Scriptural days some 
inklings of the fact that the snake, like 


seemingly a hopeless 


vestiges 
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other reptiles, had possessed the ordinary 
means of progression and did not previous- 
ly (according to the interpretation of the 
scoffer) hop along on the tip of its tail. 
Reptiles possessing legs, such as the 
lizard, alligator, and frog, are not 
equipped to the same advantage as 
other beasts in that regard. The rep- 
tilian legs can be used in walking and 
running, but are not the means of an 


upright support. 





The Elephantine Papyrus 


Unti~ 1907, when the papyrus docu- 
ments were found in Assouan, Moabite 
stone was the most important archeo- 


‘logical treasure on earth—the only au- 


thentic record of historical incidents re- 
ferred to-in- the Old Testament. The 
Elephantine. ‘papyrus consists of three 
papyrus documents found in 1907. It 
contains a» record of the doings of the 
enterprising colonists who journeyed from 
Jerusalem to the south of Egypt, made 
permanent homes, married, and built a 
temple not like the temple of Jerusalem, 
but according to their own independent 
ideas. 

In commenting on the Elephantine 
papyrus’ Wellhausen stamped: the dis- 
covery as “an official document of the 
year 417 B.c., and noted that, by the 
evidence of that record, it was plain that 
the colonists not only offered sacrifices 
in their temple, but applied to the com- 
munity of Jerusalem for help in the work 
of rebuilding the temple and restoring its 
altars. 

The colonists must have argued long 
and well with the home country before 
they reached a point where they could 
reject the law concerning foreign mar- 
riages and build a temple according to 
their own ideas of architecture. 





The Age of Gloves 


Ir would be hard to tell when gloves 
were invented. The ancient monuments 
show nothing to indicate that the hands 
were covered, but mittens were found 
among pieces of underclothing entombed 
with the mummies of the priestess of 
Ammon, of the twenty-first dynasty. 
They were between seventeen and eighteen 
inches long and dyed. Some were edged 
with blue. A thumb-piece separated the 
thumb from the fingers. 
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As Caesar’s Wife 


By 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
AUTHOR OF “ THE TOY-SHOP,”” ETC. 


A pure woman comes home at four 
o’clock in the morning in an automobile 
with her former lover, and explains her 
all-night absence by saying the car broke 
down. 

The waiting husband does not believe 
her, but, because of his passion for posses- 
sion, shuts his eyes to what. he believes to 
be her unfaithfulness. What effect would 
this have upon a man, upon his every-day 
life, upon his character? 

That’s the story—and a more nakedly 
forceful one of its kind does not. exist. 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
AUTHOR OF 


“‘MARY CARY,” “‘ MISS GIBBIE GAULT,” ETC. 


“A dainty romance daintily unfolded.” — 
New York World. “A quaint and winsome 
tale of modern society, redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.”—Philadelphia North 
American. ‘A pretty, lovable story .. . 
lingers long in the mind.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. ‘Marked by the same sweet sim- 
plicity and naturalness that characterize 
‘Mary Cary.’”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 
AUTHOR OF 
“ KING SPRUCE,” “THE RAMRODDERS,” ETC. 

Love, daring, and romantic adventure 
all figure in this thrilling tale of the Canadian 
border. The scenes are dramatic, the 
setting picturesque, and the theme is of 
striking force, giving this author of humor 
and philosophy new opportunity for virile 
life pictures. 

None other than a writer who has so- 
journed among these simple-hearted end 
clean-faithed folks could so sympathet- 
ically portray their nobleness and their 
frailties, their reverence for authority, and 
their loves, and hates, and passions. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 35 net. 


The Olympian 
A Tale of the City 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE NINE-TENTHS” 


Primarily the story of a great career, 
this new novel is what might be called the 
American fairy-tale: the young man going 
forth upon his lonely adventures; his years 
of obscurity; his struggle between his love 
for women and his thirst for power, and then 
the marvelous transformations of American 
life, the skyrocket rise to success—the clerk 
becomes the magnate, the drudge becomes 
an Olympian. A story that quickens 
the pulse. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Tangles 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRETENDER PERSON,” “ 
INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON,” ETC. 


THE 


The tangles in this collection deal with 
humorous situations so complicated that 
there seems no possible way out. Audacity, 
however, is the sword which cuts the 
Gordian knot in all of them. 

The author is one of the few born story- 
tellers with a unique talent for inventing 
the most laughable plots, and every tale 
accurately reflects her own _ irres:stible 
humor. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 








Che Net 


By Rex Beach 


Big, buoyant, bracing, this 
new story surges along through 
stormy seas of excitement to its 
final anchorage in the placid 
depths of love. Yes, love is 
here—the strong, passionate love 
of a man for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the hot, reek- 
ing revenge of the Sicilian Mafia. 
Corruption is here—political cor- 
ruption which leads to riot. And 
through all these scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed there flows a 
steady stream of the genuine Rex Beach humor — the humor of 
brilliant phrase and ludicrous situation. 

Like his other books of the lawless North, this new novel will 
quicken every heart that pumps red blood, and while in real life one 
does not care for overmuch slaughter, yet in fiction the guns boom 
softly, and we remember only the tenderness of the meetings of 
lovers as we close the book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 








The Pictures 
of Polly 


By 
MARY KING COURTNEY 


Virginal and dewy fresh, all rosy 
with the soft radiance of delectable 
youth, this story comes tripping with 
laughter—a new kind, a new name. 
It is the fun of love, the delicate 
tracery of coquetry, its text-to-lean- 
upon-and-keep-your-humor-dry—a 
story that sings itself into one’s 
heart. 

It ought to have been written in 
violet ink—and yet beyond its laugh- 
ter and its fun, beyond the moon- 
light of its tender witchery, there 
glows the passionate feeling, the 
ardent wooing, the daring — naked 
and unashamed— which marks the 
dawn of palpitant first love. 

















Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 











The Street 
Called Straight 


By the Author of 
‘*THE INNER SHRINE”’ 


“The novelist is skillful in 
depicting contrasts of character 
that lend vitality to the succes- 
sive scenes.”—North American 
(Philadelphia). 

“The story is ingeniously and 
cleverly written and it will 
furnish most delightful reading.” 
—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 

“The story is one of tense 
emotional situations, treated with 
good taste and deep psychological insight.”—Times (New York). 

“Standing out above the mass of recent fiction ‘The Street 
Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief vogue of 
the best seller. It is one book in a thousand.” 

—Evening Express (Portland, Me.) 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF 
“SISTER CARRIE,” ‘JENNIE GERHARDT,” ETC. 


This new novel by Mr. Dreiser is a drama 
of the lust for wealth and almost, one might 
say—the lust for love. 

In its bigness, its insight into large phases 
of the evolution of American life, its por- 
trayal of the fight for gold and power and 
the love of women, this novel is certain to 
be ranked as one of the great examples of 
modern fiction. 


Post-8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL,” “ THE LEVER,” ETC. 


A vitally human plot in which a young 
Boston matron attempts to defy the con- 
ventions. 

As a study of a flighty young fool of a 
woman who drags her two best friends 
down into the morass of a sordid seeming 
scandal Mr. Orcutt has drawn a fine sketch 
in his Mrs. Spencer. Her conduct is apt 
to fill the average reader with a strong 
desire to shake her, which is the best proof 
of the reality of her personality as the 
author has placed it in his pages. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Paul Rundel 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


AUTHOR OF “ DIXIE HART,” “‘ ABNER DANIEL,” 
“ JANE DAWSON,” ETC. 


This new story of Southern life stirs all 
the deepest emotions of the human heart. 
Its scene is in one of those Georgian villages 
that Mr. Harben knows so well and depicts 
with so much charm of homely realism. In 
connection with a thrilling plot, involving 
the clash of violently opposing natures, he 
develops a sympathetic drama of the soul. 
A remarkable story. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


May Iverson 
Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


AUTHOR OF “MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK ” 
“‘ MANY KINGDOMS,” ETC. 


The sparkling humor of these tales of 
school life prove irresistible. There are 
amusing adventures and never-ending fun 
in the story of the young lady and her gay- 
hearted companions whose school-days are 
portrayed. In fact, every youthful charac- 
ter in the story is brimming over with the 
joy of living, and the author has been 
eminently successful in her effort to impart 
to the reader this same spirit of light- 
hearted mirth. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Woman Of It 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


Here is a genuinely clever story which 
has for a background the social life of 
Washington—not the brilliant panorama of 
official functions, but the real every-day 
social life of the capital with its fussy 
formalities and glaring incongruities. 

Crisp readable dialogue helps to tell a 
story that takes strong hold on the sym- 
pathies and is really typical.of American 
life. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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The LOZIER “LIGHT SIX” 












** A Lozier for $3250.” 

Men who know Loziers best—the men who own and drive 
Loziers—would say that nothing more than that need be 
written about this new Lozier. 

When we announced the LOZIER “‘ LIGHT SIX ” to the 
trade two months ago that’s all we said. Just simply “A 
Lozier for $3250.”” And do you know what those four words 
did! They brought telegrams and cablegrams and telephone 


The power is there, too. Over 52 actual horsepower on the 
brake! All that anyone—content with 50 miles per hour— 
could possibly use. And the LOZIER “ LIGHT SIX ”’ is not 
a little six. Keep that in mind. It’s a long, graceful, roomy 
car. You who know Lozier standards know what that means. 

The Lozier for $3250 has left-side drive and center control, 
of course. Lozier was the first high grade automobile to in- 
troduce left-side drive and center control, annular ball bear- 


calls from every point of the compass. 
They brought letters from hundreds of 
the best, the oldest and most responsible 
automobile dealers in the world, all want- 
ing this new Lozier. Those four words 
brought scores of the best dealers thousands 
of miles to the Lozier Works at Detroit to 
ask for this car. 

Now why, do you suppose? Just because 
the automobile trade Anew what a Lozier 
for $3250 would mean. They knew a 
Lozier for $3250 was bound to be a self- 
seller. And why does it mean this? 

Why, because the Lozier is the only 
motor car in America which for eight years 
has commanded, and still commands, a 
price of $5000. 

And because nine out of ten people— 
everywhere—who really know automobiles 
consider the Lozier the best automobile 
ever built.. 

And because the Lozier has proved itself 
in sO many ways. 

And because the thousands of people who 
for years have wanted Loziers but didn’t 
feel they could quite afford to pay $5000 
for an automobile can afford Loziers now. 

And because, right now when almost 
every manufacturer is rushing a six- 
cylinder car into the market, Lozier stands 
out pre-eminent in its sixth successful 
season as a Six. 

There has been no automobile announce- 
ment of such importance as this in the past 
five years. It is by long odds the one most 
important development in the industry this 
year. 


A true Lozier for $3250. Not quite so large a car as the 
Lozier you know now; not quite so powerful—but a Lozier 
in every line and in every provision for service and luxury. 








IOZIER “LIGHT SIX” 


Equipment and Design 
Left-Side Drive, Center Control. 


Six-cylinder long stroke motor. 
Unit power plant. 
Special Lozier smokeless lubrica- 


tion. 
1273 inch wheel base. 
36x4} inch tires,demountablerims. 
“Stream line” body design, elim- 
inating the old projecting dash. 
Gray and Davis Electric Starter 
and Electric Lighting System. 
Bosch Magneto, Dual Ignition. 
Wind Shield, built into body, ad- 


justable for ventilation or rain 


vision. 
12-inch Turkish Upholstery. 
Warner Speedometer. 
Instantaneous Locking TireCarrier. 
Tool Boxes concealed in Running 
Boards. 
Silk Mohair Top, Top Cover, Cur- 


tains. 
Ball-bearing transmission. 
Floating Type Ball-Bearing Axle. 
Double enclosed Rear Brakes. 
Platform Spring Suspension. 
Multiple Disc Clutch. 
Large Gasoline Pressure-Feed 
Tank, with gauge. 
Full heavy nickeled trimmings. 
Electric Horn and Clock. ‘ 
Robe Rail, Foot Rest and Folding 
Luggage-Rack. 
Corrugated Hard Rubber Steering 
Wheel, and many other fea- 
tures all: on a par with these. 








ings, selective type transmissiorf.. double 
ignition, Bosch magneto, fore-door bodies, 
and other features which have since become 
standard on other high grade cars. 

And of course this splendid car has 
electric starting and lighting equipment— 
the Gray & Davis simple separate unit 
system, with dynamo for starting, generator 
for lighting and magneto for ignition. 

The illustration gives you just a hint of 
the beauty of the LOZIER ‘‘ LIGHT SIX.” 
Note carefully the body design, the original 
Lozier “‘ stream line ’’ design, making the 
hood a graceful part of the body, eliminat- 
ing the old projecting dash and providing 
a built-in windshield. 


We cannot attempt to describe here the comfort 
of the deep and tilted Turkish cushions, the ease 
which comes from Lozier springs and correct weight 
distribution, the positive luxury of this car. Nor 
could we tell of the flexibility of the Light Six 
motor, a motor which on high gear can draw this 
car—loaded—over a country road at speed as low 
as three miles per hour without a choke or a miss 
and then before you know it be taking you along 
at fifty miles per hour without sway or jolt or jar. 


The IZIER “LIGHT SIX” 


Montclair, Five-pass. touring car . $3250 
Fairmount, Two-pass. runabout . . $3250 


Metropolitan, Five-pass. fully enclosed 


TN eee : $4450 
Coronado, Six-pass. Semi-fore-door limou- 

ee ee ee 
Touraine, Three-pass. coupe . . $3850 


All built on the same chassis (Type 77). 


It is a truly wonderful car—this Lozier for $3250. The 
automobile trade knows it. We want you to know it. Ship- 
ments are about to begin on these cars. See your dealer now. 


Write today for LOZIER ‘‘LIGHT SIX’? Advance Catalog. 


LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Works at Plattsburg, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 


DEALERS New Lozier agencies are being established rapidly, 
—_—ttcomm-"d dealer can afford to carry the LOZIER ‘‘ LIGHT SIX’’ at $3250. 
if he can get it for his territory. Get your application in NOW! 


Lozter line carries 


but some splendid territory is still unoccupied. Possibly YOURS is still open. Every responsible 
Indeed, he cannot afford NOT to have it—with the character and prestige that the 
We will send full description and details of this splendid New Model—The Self Seller. 
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